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IV. 
AUSTRALIA AND THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 


b gs groups of peoples inhabiting the South Seas do not form one 

whole either in an anthropological or ethnographical point of 
view. The districts in which the Polynesian cultures prevail are 
not only sharply severed from the Melanesian, and from those 
of the Australian continent, but within their several spheres they 
present very considerable varieties among the many small clusters 
of islands, each of which forms a whole by itself. The size 
of the islands, the nature of the soil, their fauna and flora, 
have imposed on the inhabitants various conditions of life and 
possibilities of development, which are most favourable on the vol- 
canic islands, scantier on the small coral islands. Numerous 
explorations in the South Seas, especially in the Melanesian and 
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Micronesian regions, have brought considerable collections to Europe 
_ within the last decade. 


15. THE AUSTRALIAN CONTINENT. 


The mode of life, customs and forms, prevalent among the natives 
of Australia, have long been known, and the products of their 
industry are quite numerous in ethnographical collections. The 
museums in London and Paris, in Berlin, Dresden and Copenhagen, 
and, not least, the Museum Godeffroy, all contain groups of objects 
which give a complete representation of the few miserable weapons, 
ornaments and utensils of various kinds, used by these very primitive 
natives. They show us a people standing on the very lowest stage 
of culture, cramped in development by unfavourable conditions of 
nature, compelled to use wood and stone to satisfy their needs, 
but unable to give them other than the most primitive shapes. In 
one single point only have the Australians made a really 
clever invention, the Boomerang, which raises them above the 
Terra del Fuegians, Veddas and Bushmen, the peoples who in o'her 
respects compete with the New-Hollanders for the lowest round on 
the ladder of civilisation. 

The collections which have of late years come to Europe have 
not taught us anything essentially new about their mode of life. 
Hitherto, however, the collections have suffered from the want of 
distinction between various localities on the great continent. For, 
in spite of all points of similarity in the main forms, many of the 
objects present special peculiarities, which point to a different 
origin.* The only exception was the Museum Godeffroy. Here, in 
most of the specimens at all events, more definite information was 
to be found as to localities. 

Some of the later collections have improved on this state of 
matters. This was the case with the large collection shown at the 
Colonial Exhibition in London, and the small but instructive 
collection from Western and Eastern Australia, now in the museum 
at Rome. Both are trustworthy,® and show a decided difference 
between different parts of the continent in all the larger objects. 


16. POLYNESIA. 





Like the greater part of North America, Polynesia belongs to 


*4 Asa guide to distinguish these and other points we have since 1847 the 
Atlas to Angus’s work : Savage Life in Australia and New Zealand. 
*5 Hamy, Revue d’Ethnographie, v., p. 334. 
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those ethnographical regions from which it has long been too late to 
form systematic collections. The natives have long ceased to be 
productive. The products of their original culture are there- 
fore to be found only in ethnographical museums. On the 
whole they are not rare; but as everything has, so to say, drifted 
in of its own accord, at a time when there was no intelligent appre- 
ciation of ethnographical collections, the sets are in many respects 
incomplete, and many of them fail just in those small objects 
which fill in the perfect picture. Happily, however, there are still 
a few islands from which considerable collections have been gathered 
in recent years, New Zealand for instance, Hawai, where Dr. Arning 
collected the interesting materials now in Berlin, and Easter 
Island. 

London used once to contain a large number of the most valu- 
able objects from the South Seas, brought back by Cook and 
Forster from their voyages; but these were subsequently scattered. 
A large part remained in London and in the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford ; but other groups of objects, large and small, have found a 
home in the ethnographical museums on the continent, and much 
has certainly come to grief. In Berlin the main portion of the 
Polynesian section consists of objects gathered by Cook. A 
few of the very rare and interesting idols from Tahiti and some 
smaller objects from there and from Easter Island found their way 
to Miinich. Vienna purchased some 250 pieces, from Tonga, Tahiti 
and the Sandwich Islands ; and a few objects from the same source 
found a haven in the collections at Berne, Geneva and Florence. 
This dispersion is much to be lamented. Together they would have 
formed one of the most interesting and valuable of ethnological col- 
lections, a fine monument of a great exploit. But even as it is, the 
smaller groups of objects are of great value towards a knowledge of 
the original culture in the South Seas. Among them we find 
various old forms which rapidly vanished after connexions with 
Europe had been opened. 

In their present condition the Polynesian materials, composed, as 
they are, chiefly of collections gathered on expeditions made in the 
early decades of this century, and of a number pf smaller additions, 
cannot well be compared with the large systematic collections 
from other South Sea regions. Still they give a fairly 
good picture of the leading traits in the physiognomy of the 
most important island groups. A large portion, however, still 
awaits careful overhauling, before it can be of full use. Much of 
the old material suffers from great uncertainty in the fixing of 
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localities. This is, for instance, particularly the case with the 
Klemm collection now in Leipzig, interesting as it is in so many re- 
spects. Trade among the Polynesians has carried many objects 
from their original source to other islands, where they have been 
picked up by travellers, and have thus come to the museums, in- 
correctly specified. But with critical comparison it is not now 
difficult to distinguish between the various groups of islands. 

The best represented island group is New Zealand. Originality 
has here held out longer than on the smaller islands, and the 
characteristic objects early awakened the interest of collectors. 
As might be expected, the London collections here stand first. The 
British Museum and the South Kensington also, to some extent, 
contain rich series of carving, remarkable for originality of com- 
position and deftness of execution, sets of the peculiar work in basalt, 
diorite and jade, in which the New Zealanders surpass all other 
natives of the the South Seas, and a large number of various 
specimens (dresses, weapons, household furniture, tatooed heads, 
etc.), which throw light on the life of the people in many ways. 
Elsewhere the materials are not Jarge. The Berlin museum owns 
a small but good and instructive collection The museums in 
Dresden and Florence have acquired some of the large remarkable 
carvings. In these museums and also in Copenhagen we find very 
fairly full sets of weapons, ornaments and utensils, from the other 
islands, especially from the Sandwich islands, the Marquesas and 
Samoa islands and Tahiti, to which we must add the results of the 
Novara expedition, now in Vienna. On the other hand the Berlin and 
Dresden museums are the only ones in Europe which possess con- 
siderable collections from Easter Island, having divided the collec- 
tion made by the gun-boat Hyane in 1882. Unfortunately, it was 
not able to bring away any of the large monumental stone idols 
from the crater Rana Roraka. It managed, however, to gather 
up most of what is still to be found on the island, in the way of 
ethnographical objects, among other things a great number of the 
peculiar wooden imuges of male and female gods, which the people 
carry in their arms at religious festivals, ur at dances, when they 
engage in the fishery. They also obtained some of the singular 
breast-plates, the picture-writing on which is the only known 
trace of written character in Polynesia. Other museums possess 
few specimens from Easter Island, but these are very interesting, 
especially the carved figures (London, Hamburg, Paris, and 


®6 See Die Oster-Insel; Bericht des Kapitinlieutenant Geiseler. Berlin 
1883, 
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Miinich). The British museum and the museums in Paris and 
Vienna have also obtained a few of the inscribed tables,” which are 
now quite obsolete. At the entrance to the former and also in the 
Jardin des Plantes a few of the colossal stone figures have been set 

up. These are among the most remarkable products of the island. — 


17. MELANESIA AND MICRONESIA. 


In these regions circumstances have been more favourable for 
collecting than in Polynesia, being undisturbed for a longer period 
by European influence. Only in recent years has connexion with 
the outer world become more frequent. But here too the in- 
dividuality of the people is being obliterated with such rapidity, 
that nearly all the characteristic products have entirely vanished. 

Very large and valuable materials have, however, been gathered 
in, Melanesia now belongs to’ the best known of ethnological 
regions. The most comprehensive is the fine private collection 
made by the commercial firm of Godeffroy in Hamburg, where 
it used to be exhibited until scattered by the failure of this 
house. The main portion was sold to Leipzig. A smaller but good 
collection (about 700 pieces) was acquired for the Museum fiir 
Vélkerkunde in Hamburg. Schmelz’s catalogue has made the 
collection familiar to all specialists. It will be seen that nearly all 
the island groups in the western and northern parts of the South 
Seas are represented ; whereas the collection from Polynesia was 
necessarily scanty. It is weakest in New Oaledonia and New 
Guinea ; but, by way of compensation, the materials from the 
Solomon Islands, New Britain group, and Micronesia are almost 
overwhehmingly rich. There are not many special details in the 
people’s mode of life which are not illustrated by large series of objects. 
The peculiar Melanesian industries and the interesting developments 
of a very singular social life and primitive cult are nowhere 
more completely represented. Moreover, from the manner in 
which the materials were obtained and the trustworthy speci- 
fications, this museum is an authority on the regions it repre- 
sents. The work of collecting was, for the most part, performed by 
men of scientific training, most frequently by naturalists, who under- 
stood the importance of exact local definition and complete illustra- 
tions of the history of culture, men who often spent a long time in 
the islands, and became conversant with their ethnological condi- 


67 See Meyer, Bilderschrifien des ostindischen Archipels und der Siidsee ; and 
Mitth. d. Anthropol. Gesellschaft in Wien, xvi., 97. 
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tions. Their notes and specific information form the basis for a 
critical classification of the materials, the accuracy of which renders 
the Museum Godeffroy most precious for the study of some of the 
most remarkable culture-forms in the South Seas. 

Next to the Museum Godeffroy comes the Melanesian and 
Micronesian section in Berlin. Though it cannot vie in wealth of 
material with the older Hamburg museum, it contains collections 
which are very comprehensive and valuable from the systematic 
way in which they have been brought together. A very consider- 
able quantity from the northern islands of Melanesia, especially the 
New Britain Archipelago, the Admiralty Islands, and Anchorite 
Islands, has been brought home by the man-of-war Gazelle, which 
was the first to open communication with the islands, and under- 
took the work of collecting according to written instructions from 
the museum, A number of the most interesting objects from this 
archipelago, now so well known—above all, the excellent masks and 
carving—are derived from this expedition. Subsequently the 
collection was considerably enlarged by the produce of Dr. Finsch’s 
travels in 1879-82, and in 1884-86. His purpose was to investigate 
the anthropology and ethnography of Northern Melanesia and 
Micronesia.” Besides the objects he got from New Guinea, he made 
large ethnological collections in New Britain, the Carolines, and 
Gilbert’s Islands ; and also a set of plaster castes from the faces of 
natives, forming a perfectly unique collection of race types in the 
South Seas. Dr. Finsch is one of the best informed and most 
energetic of ethnological collectors. His work has been done 
thoroughly. His collections are invaluable as a complete picture of 
native life, industries, ways, and customs. The origin and use of 
every article are accurately explained. As matters now stand, such 
a collection could never be formed again. 

Among other large collections from Melanesia, that of the 
British Museum is the most considerable, with a full representation 
of the Solomon Islands, New Hebrides, and Fiyi. The museum at. 
Vienna, and the Musée des Colonies in Paris, are more special, both 
containing very rich collections from New Caledonia, The museum 
in Rome has also exhaustive materials from Fiji; and, not least, 
the Dresden Museum, which owns the largest collection from the 
Pelew Islands, unique in the remarkable pillars covered with pic- 
ture-writing, which Dr. Semper succeeded in bringing to Europe.” 


88 Zeitschr. fiir Ethnol. ix., p. 9, 93. 
69 Originalmitth. i., 57, 92. 
7° Meyer : Bilderschriften, etc. 
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Besides these, there remains the largest island of Melanesia, New 
Guinea. The numerous explorations and recent efforts to colonise 
this island have proved highly advantageous to ethnographical 
museums. The north and north-west were the first to come into 
contact with Europeans; while the latest explorations have been 
directed to the south and south-eastern parts. From the former we 
find large or small groups of objects in almost every museum, 
chiefly gathered in Geelvink Bay. Of the German and Italian 
museums the most complete collection is that in Dresden,” brought 
home by Meyer, and Beccari’s, the major part of which is in 
Florence’”*—a smaller part in Rome,—both from the coast-line 
between Huwmboldt’s Bay and the Arfak mountains. From the 
rest of New Guinea, till some years ago, only few specimens had 
found their way to Europe. The country itself was almost entirely 
unknown. The collections from these parts are now more con- 
siderable even than those from the north coast, but as yet not 
nearlysocommon. From Papua gulf D’ Albertis penetrated into the in- 
terior up the Fly-river, and brought back a very fine amount of ethno- 
graphical plunder, which forms one of the most valuable acquisi- 
tions to the museum at Rome. A smaller portion of this is to be 
found in Florence. The south-eastern coast and Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
Land were explored by Dr. Finsch.” Of the extensive materials 
acquired by this able collector (about 5000 pieces) the greater part was 
purchased by the Berlin Museum,” which undoubtedly at present, 
along with the museum in Rome, contains the best representation of 
New Guinea. 

From these collections it is evident that New Guinea, which 
anthropologically forms one whole, viewed from an ethnological 
point of view, presents considerable varieties. This appears 
in their mode of life and customs, as well as in their products. 
Throughout, all the objects from the north are simpler in form and 
far more grotesque in decoration than the products of the more 
southern tribes, The latter have on the whole developed further, 
and give a very instructive picture of a peculiar Stone Age civilisa- 
tion. In no region of the South Seas is this first stage of culture 
more characteristic in appearance than in Kaiser Wilhelm’s 


71 Uhle, Holz-und Bambus-Gerdthe aus Nord-west Holz-und Neu-Guinea. 
Leipzig, 1886. 

72 Mantegazza in Archivio per l’«antropologia e la etnologia, vii., 307. 

73 D’Albertis, Alla nuova Guinea, and Proceedings of the Royal Geogr. Soc 
of London, xx., p. 343; Finsch in Originalmitth., i., p. 92. 

74 A part of Dr. Finsch’s collection has been acquired by the museum in 
Rome, as we have mentioned above. 
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Land and on the Fly-Rwer. The materials at the disposal of the 
natives are not very numerous, but they have been used with 
no slight ability. For their implements they use a diorite- 
porphyry or a dark green schist, more rarely the shell of the 
Tridacna-mussel, The last is used only in the simple form 
required by the kind of implement; whereas in the manipulation 
of stone the Papuas have attained great skill. The axe-blades, used 
for all ordinary labour, are usually made in the well-known form 
with a pointed tapering end. But they are polished with great care 
and dexterity. The disc-shaped, cylindrical, and star-shaped club- 
heads, which belong to the mountain tribes in the interior, are so 
different from those of all other Stone Age peoples, that one is 
tempted to consider them imitations of metal objects, were it not 
that the isolated life which the Papuas have led makes such an 
assumption impossible. The models are not to be found elsewhere. 
They show most similarity to some of the Peruvian stone articles ; 
but it is very doubtful whether this likeness can be regarded as more 
than a mere chance. 

Besides the stone objects there are a number of things peculiar 
to the southern Papuas, Among them we mention only a few speci- 
mens which are not found in the north. In Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land we 
find the throwing-stick,that curious weapon which has been gradually 
evolved among a number of various peoples, who do not appear to 
have had any connexion with oneanother. Possibly in New Guinea 
it is more commonly used in the interior ; on the coast it has been 
discovered only in one locality, and even there it seems to be 
scarce. The same is the case with the peculiar plaited armour, 
known elsewhere in the South Seas only from the Gilbert’s Islands. 
Of these there is one from the Fly River, two in Finsch’s collection. 
Still more special to certain localities are the large clumsy wooden 
bucklers, of which Finsch’s collection contains several examples, 
either ornamented with a roughly drawn human face, or decorated 
in the same peculiar manner as the large carved wooden bowls. 
The devices are the same linear figures, spirals and zig-zag lines met 
with throughout the island; but the manner in which they are 
composed and adapted is special; they either appear in relief, 
or are incised and inlaid with white, red, and yellow paint. 
For the first time too we have masks from New Guinea, very 
original in form, representing a bearded human face with a sharp 
beak-like nose. But these also seem to be used only in a few 
districts. Dr. Finsch was unsuccessful in obtaining accurate 
explanations as to their use. Lastly the dried crania are worthy of 
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note. Of these D’Albertis brought back some examples from the 
Fly River, the only place where they have yet been met with on 
the island.” In the specimens from the coast tribes, the skull 
has been cleaned, and the face from crown to teeth covered 
with a mask of mixed resin and wax, the cavities of the 
nose and eyes being set with cowries, encircled with abrus 
kernels. The crania from the inland parts, on the other hand, 
are without these masks, and painted red, with spirals scratched 
in, like the heads from New Britain. They resemble them 
also in having a handle of rotang fastened to the chin- 
bone. With regard to these crania we have as yet no further ex- 
planations. D’Albertis hazards the bold conjecture that they have 
been used at dances as a kind of rattle, many of them having been 
filled with small pebbles and hard fruit-stones.” But such a sup- 
position is scarcely tenable, and not supported by any observations 
in other etbnographical regions. We may perhaps regard them either 
as trophies of head-hunts, which are common in many districts of 
New Guinea, or else connect them with the painted crania of the 
dead, which are worshipped among other Melanesian peoples, 
Of these the Museum Godeffroy possesses a series from New 
Britain and New Ireland. They appear also in the Solomon 
Islands, and on many of the island groups of Polynesia. 


V. 
ASIA. 


No part of the world presents such strong contrasts of civilisa- 
tion as Asia. The forms of culture are as manifold as the peoples 
which inhabit it. While the Veddas and Andaman islanders belong 
te the lowest of savage races, the peoples of East Asia have devel- 
oped a higher civilisation than any other race not European, All 
these various stages are, however, far from being satisfactorily 
represented in our museums. The ethnographical collections from 
western, and also to some extent from Central Asia, are in particular 
very imperfect and fragmentary. From Persia the South Kensing- 
ton Museum contains a collection of industrial objects as extensive 
and rare as it is interesting, with a number of old and very precious 

75 Some specimens of these have recently been acquired by the Museum f, 


Volkerkunde in Hamburg. J. M., Note to Germ. Tr. 
76 Proc. of the Roy. Geogr. Soc. of London, xx., p. 318. 
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specimens. The Trocadero possesses numerous ethnographical 
objects from Twran brought back by Ujfalvy, besides the results 
of his excavations in various localities.” Syria and Hedjaz too, to 
some extent, are represented by considerable materials in Rome. 
Miinich contains a small collection of weapons from Asia Minor. 
But beyond this very little of importance has found its way to the 
museums. On the other hand, the great civilised peoples are more 
fully represented, and to these we must add the collections from the 
very diverse Malay Islands and some north-Asiatic peoples. 


18. SIBERIA. 


The Russian Empire in North Asia has exercised a considerable 
influence on the natives. Christianity has affected the shamanistic 
religions of many of the chief races; and trade has given their 
products in part or wholly a European tinge. This is specially the 
case with the peoples of the Ural-Altaic group in western Siberia, 
the collections from which are not very large or particularly interest- 
ing. The materials collected by Jakobsen on his expedition to 
Siberia are to be found in Berlin; but they are not complete in the 
case of any one group of peoples. Among them there are several 
things of special note, ¢.g., the Kalmuk and Yakutic costumes and 
drums of the Shamans, the motley and fantastic decorations of which 
at once attract the eye, and the magnificent Buryait and Kalmuk 
harness and silver-mounted weapons. But European patterns are- 
apparent through everything, just as European stuffs form the main 
part of the decorations. Far more interesting and original is Som- 
mier’s collection, made among the Ostyaks, and presented by him 
to the museum in Florence. It is not very extensive, but contains 
a well-chosen selection representative of the various needs of life 
among this primitive people. The group of religious objects is very 
rich and instructive. 

In eastern Siberia we meet with a number of tribes, which have 
not fallen under direct European influence, and have therefore: 
preserved their distinctive traits not merely in their mode of life, 
but also in their products and whole spiritual physiognomy. These 
are the Tungusic Golds and the arctic Gilyaks, Kamtschadals and 
Tschuktsches, from which large collections have in recent years come: 
to Europe. 

' The Tschuktsches are naturally best represented in the great 
77 Notice surle Muséum éthnographique d2s missions scientifiques. p. 15. 
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collection brought to Stockholm by Wordenskidld. Besides this 
there are, however, excellent materials in Rome, collected on the 
voyage of the Vega by Lieutenant Bove, the Italian member of the 
expedition ; and a smaller collection at Hamburg made by Krause. 
The Swedish, Italian, and German collections include only the 
Tschuktsches of the coast ; but they give a full picture of civilisation 
among this hitherto almost unknown people. A close connexion in 
culture exists between the Tschuktsches and the Eskimos east of 
Bering Straits. Everywhere we find the same implements. The 
dress of the Tschuktsches is the same as that of the Eskimo, made 
of sewed reindeer hide or sealskin. Their tiny boats are modelled 
on those of the Umyaks, a frame-work of wood or béne, covered 
with skin. Their hunting weapons are exactly the same as those 
with which the Eskimos, from Bering Straits to Denmark Straits, 
hunt seals and whales, harpoons with bladders and throwing-stick, 
the lance and characteristic arrows for shooting birds. Along with 
these there are two implements peculiar to the peoples on Bering 
Straits. One of these is the bird sling, a weapon remarkably like 
the Bola. It consists of a number of bone balls, fastened to thongs, 
which are tied together at one end, and is used in the same way. 
The other is the bow and arrows, which is used more extensively 
among the Tschuktsches than among the Eskimos. In its older 
form, strengthened by plaited sinews, it makes a very serviceable 
weapon. In both peoples we also find a number of minor objects 
for the practical purposes of life ; but generally the workmanship is 
poorer and worse than east of Bering Straits. This is also the case 
with carved figures of wood and bone, in which the Bering peoples 
express their taste for art. The western Eskimos possess consider- 
able skill jn carving ; whereas the attempts of the Tschuktsches are 
extremely rude, helpless efforts at reproducing men and beasts. 
Bove’s collection contains good specimens of this kind, but the 
largest and most instructive are to be found in Krause’s. 

Besides the collections in Rome and Hamburg we must also 
mention the smaller groups of Tschuktsch objects in London, Berlin, 
and Copenhagen. These are very imperfect, but contain some good 
and interesting specimens of an older date. 

On Jakobsen’s expedition to Siberia for the “ Hilfskomité” in 
Berlin, a large collection was made among the peoples on the lower 
Amoor, especially the Gilyaks, at the mouth of the river and on 
Sachalin Island, and among the Tungusic Golds on the Sunguri.”* 


78 See Globus, lii. p. 152 ff. 
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At present the Berlin museum is the only one which possesses large 
materials from this region.” 

Though these two peoples are in many respects very different 
in their mode of life and cult, they present many points of similarity. 
A large number of religious objects brought back by Jakobsen show 
how strongly Shamanism flourishesamong them. The Shamans—a 
sort of religious quack or Jack-of-all-trades—have their proper 
home in Siberia, and here, as everywhere, occupy a highly-respected 
position. They combine the art of doctor with that of exorcist. In 
the former character they profess to cure by a method of sucking 
the part affected ; but Jakobsen’s large series of figures showing 
various forms of sicknesses prove that they have other ways of 
driving out the sorcery which causes the illness. The receipts of the 
Shamans are very curious, consisting of models of stockings and 
gloves, painted with pictures of snakes, beasts, and men. The 
articles of clothes in question are woven on the pattern of these, and 
applied to the sick parts as a curative. More commonly the 
Shamans carve a figure of wood to. represent the sickness; and this 
is carried as a talisman against it. These figures are either models 
of the sick parts—hands, feet, and knee-joints—which are tied to 
the limb affected ; or pictures of beasts, especially the bear, which is 
a prominent object of great reverence; or, lastly, small figures, as, 
for example, a small hollow figure, used as a remedy against con- 
sumption and pains in the sides; a man with a hole in his breast, as 
a cure for hemorrhage ; a figure bored through, to stop diarrhoea ; a 
rod with small wooden dolls, to prevent disease in children—figures 
of every kind to restore a patient to health, which are either set up 
in the house, or carried out into the forests as votive offerings to 
the evil spirits. Among these we must also reckon real idols, 
pictures of guardian spirits, which ward off mishap, and serve to 
summon the spirits. The most important of these are the so-called 
Shaman-gods, which represent the spirits of deceased Shamans. 

As an exorcist the Shaman is as zealous to protect his clients by 
means of figures, To guard the hut against evil spirits several 
long-legged roughly carved idols are set up, smeared round the mouth 
with blood or juice of berries, or the figure of a tiger, which of all 
wild beasts, the Golds dread most, and invoke when threatened by 
danger. So too the hunter and fisher is aided in his pursuit by a 
number of roughly carved and almost shapeless figures, or by a 





79 We must also mention here the Ethn. Museum of the Imperial Russian 
Academy of Science at St. Petersburg, which has considerable sets of ethno- 
graphical objects from the Siberian peoples. Note to Germ. Tr. 
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sacrificial bowl in the form of a salmon, which is filled with a sort 
of porridge and sunk in the water, in the belief that the fish are 
easier to catch when they have eaten of it. One of the most im- 
portant duties of the Shaman is to care for the soul of the dead. 
Intercourse with the departed plays a great part in the life of the 
Golds. One of the most peculiar figures in the Jakobsen collection 
is connected with this, and called Panja. It is a representation of 
the human figure, as rudely carved and primitive as can well be 
imagined, forming a flat stick with a hole in the middle, in which 
the pipe is inserted. When one of the family dies, such a figure of 
him is set up in the “ Jurte” or hut, on the place he used to occupy. 
His clothes are rolled up in a bundle and laid before the figure on a 
cloth, and tobacco, food, and drink placed before it. The perform- 
ance lasts till the soul of the Shaman is carried to heaven, which 
often does not happen for a long time. If, for instance, the family 
are poor, they must first save up to meet the considerable expenses 
connected with the performance of the ceremony. After the 
celebration the Parya is destroyed, and the hut resumes its usual 
appearance. Similar figures, all derived apparently from the 
animistic notion that after death some time elapses before the soul 
quits the earth, are, as is well known, to be found among the most vari- 
ous peoples. Here we shall mention only the Ostyaks in Siberia, 
among whom we find an interesting parallel to the Panja, namely 
the Sciongot, as they call it,a primitive doll, several models of which 
are to be found in Sommier’s collection at Florence. This, however, 
is not to be regarded as a mere picture of the dead, but rather as his 
actual representative. For three years it occupies the place of the 
dead in the house. It is set by the hearth, fed, put to bed, in short 
treated as a living being, with the same respect that was bestowed 
on the living, Only after they have been buried are the dead 
supposed to have left the house entirely.” Perhaps, too, some of 
the figures described by Nordenskiéld* are similar; but he was 
unable to obtain an explanation of them. 

The religious objects, to which also a number of amulets of 
wood and iron belong, are the most interesting part of Jakobsen’s 
collection. But besides these, it contains objects of every descrip- 
tion in large numbers. The Gilyaks, as well as the Golds, subsist 
ebiefly on hunting and fishing. Though they are skilful sportsmen, 
their weapons and boats are imperfect, and far behind those of the’ 
Tschuktsches, The Gilyaks’ harpoon is, in principle, like that of 


0 Sommier, Una estate in Siberia, p. 274, 
81 Nordenskidld, Vegas Fard, ii, p. 131, 
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the Eskimo, but simpler, without a moveable head. Their hunting 
weapons are principally the bow and arrows, the latter sometimes 
with blunt points, so as not to injure the skin of the beast. Only 
in hunting the bear do the Golds use a spear with a sharp point of 
iron or copper. The gun plays no part as a hunting weapon. The 
products of fishing, especially salmon and sturgeon, are used in 
many ways for household purposes, Their dress usually consists of 
salmon skin, which they beat to remove the scales and make it 
supple and water-tight. Yellow and blue lining and figures of thin 
skin are stitched on, to give variety to the long overcoat, and 
similar ornaments are used to decorate the pointed birch-bark hat, 
the style of which, with the cut of the whole dress, is borrowed 
from the Mandschus. Fur clothes are rarely worn. Salmon skin 
is also used for a variety of pouches and small sacks, stamped with 
ornaments, in which the Golds show considerable taste and skill. 
They have also a peculiar way of dealing with some other kinds of 
work, such as the baskets and boxes of birch-bark, with white bark 
ornaments sewed on a dark ground, beautifully carved wood-work, 
and rare ornaments of walrus tusk. Their ornaments betray the 
influence of the Mandschus and Chinese. This is most apparent in 
their conventional and purely ornamental forms of plants, which 
play a great part in their ornamentation—some of them direct 
copies of southern models. It is not so obvious in the geometrical 
patterns, though even in these the meander-form and interlaced 
bands betray their foreign origin. 

Finally, we must mention that the collection includes a number 
of prehistoric stone implements, found in the country of the 
Gilyaks and Golds. In style they are closely allied to the rest of 
stone articles in Siberia, and, like them, are formed of soft stone, 
schist, calcareous slate and greystone, carefully polished. The 
people themselves can tell us nothing of their use. They are not 
even aware that they were once used as implements, but look on 
them with the usual superstition as thunderbolts, and use bits of them 
as amulets against sickness. 


19. Tue Inpran IstEzs. 


The Rijks Ethnographisch Museum in Leyden will always form 
the basis for the study of the Malay peoples. The favourable 
opportunities enjoyed by the Dutch for collecting in their colonies 
have been well employed, and the Leyden Museum, now that it has 
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been reorganised, appears to rank among the best of ethnographical 
museums.® 

The German and Austrian museums, with which we are now 
concerned, have much to teach us of the Malay peoples. But most 
of the materials are at present inaccessible. Berlin, for instance, 
contains Von Kessel'’s excellent collections from Borneo, which were 
formerly exhibited in the Newes Musewm. Leipzig has received 
large consignments from the Negritoes and Iyorrotes in the Philip- 
pines, and the Battakes in Sumatra. In Vienna there are interest- 
ing collections from Borneo and Sumatra, and from old graves in 
the Philippines. But these were all warehoused in 1886. The only 
collections on view were the large one in Miinich from the Dyaks, a 
smaller one in Hamburg, two good collections from Nias in Flor- 
ence and in Naprstek’s Museum in Prague, and the fine Malay 
section of the Dresden Museum. The Italian collections have nothing 
of special worth to show. 

To the Malay Archipelago we must add the Nicobar and Anda- 
man islands, from which there are good collections in Berlin and 
Copenhagen. 

At present Dresden stands first in this region, Besides Meyer's 
and Semper’s collections from the Igorrotes, Irayes, and Manoboes, 
there is the careful collection of Reide/, embracing the Moluccas and 
the islands in the Residency of Timor (Flores, Timor, and Sumbava), 
Celebes is represented by numerous objects, also brought back by 
Meyer ; Borneo by an older collection of Von Kessel’s, which has 
recently been largely added to by General Schierbrand. The 
materials from Sumatra are less extensive ; and the same is true of 
Java also. But among them are some objects of great interest, such 
as the sets illustrating the mode of manufacturing battiks, and, 
above all,‘the fine old weapons described and illustrated by Meyer 
and Uhle.® 

These collections are the most valuable treasures in the Dresden 
museum, and are all of the greatest value for ethnography, having 
been formed with a clear appreciation of what a scientific collection 
should be. The groups of islands are represented so completely 
that we have a finely gradated picture of each people in its leading 
features, The explanations attached to thé objects are also 
thoroughly trustworthy, enabling us to distinguish various 
districts, which, excepting in Holland, had hitherto been treated 


82 See Korte Gids v. h. Rijks Ethnographisch Museum te Leyden, Ley- 
den, 1883. 
83 Seltene Waffen. Leipzig, 1885. 
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as one whole. We may now, for instance, observe that considerable 
differences exist between the northern and southern portions of 
Celebes and Borneo. 

Special interest attaches to the Malay collections in Dresden, 
containing comparatively numerous sets of the glazed earthenware, 
so highly prized by many of these islanders. It is strange to find 
among so uncivilised a people as the Dyaks as strong a mania for 
collecting as is to be found in any people of Europe. They have 
quite a passion for the vessels of glazed ware, called dyawets, which 
are of a yellowish brown, dark brown, or gray-green colour, the 
poorest without decoration, the more precious sort overlaid with 
scales, adorned with wavy lines, or—in the most valuable sort—with 
large lizards in relief, which creep up the sides and twine round the 
neck of the vessel. They are by no means attractive in appearance ; 
but no collector of china. in Europe is better acquainted with the 
value and classification of his collection, than the Dyak with his 
dyawets. Each kind has a special name, and belongs to a separate 
class, determined by the size and ornamentation. The plain ware 
is the least valued, the most highly prized being the large lizard vases, 
for which as much as 2000 florins is given. Their worth depends, 
as among the Javanese, on certain niceties of finish, which only the 
practised glance of a native can detect; and he is never mistaken. 
Europeans may be deceived by good Chinese imitations ; the Dyak 
at once discovers the fraud. Even if broken and cemented together 
again, the value of the piece is not diminished. Rather this is regarded 
as an evidence of great age, which makes it more interesting. These 
dyawets are the greatest family treasures. Every Dyak’s ambition 
is to own such a piece. Formerly they would even go to war to 
get them. No wonder that they are so much sought after; for 
much superstition is connected with them. They are considered 
sacred, a charm to avert sickness, ensure good harvests, luck in 
trade and success in love. Sacrifices are therefore offered to the 
soul in them as to a tutelary god. Some are so highly reverenced 
for their miraculous properties, that pilgrimages are made to see 
them. 

Many sagas exist as to the origin of these treasures. According 
to some they were made by the King of Madjapahit, the son of the 
chief god, during his sojourn in Borneo. Others declare that they 
are made of the earth which remained over after the sun, moon and 
84 Jagor, Reisen in den Philippinen, p. 184; A. B. Meyer, Alterthiimer 
aus dem ostindischen Archipel ; Grabowsky in Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, xvii, 
p. 121. 
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earth were created. But it is very improbable that they were first 
made in Borneo, as they bear the marks of a civilisation far superior 
to that of the Dyaks. Nor is it likely, as the saga relates, that they 
are due to Javanese industry. Traces of such pottery have not 
been found in Java, Their true origin is, however, still uncertain. 
Most probably, according to a conjecture often put forward, they 
are connected with products of East Asiatic potteries. This view is 
supported by their entire character ; and it is important to note in 
this connexion that similar vessels are to be found in ancient graves 
on the Philippines, where bowls and vases have been found, 
inlaid with celadon (pale green), and small vases ornamented in 
blue, which have undoubtedly come from East Asia.® It is, how- 
ever, difficult to obtain good data for comparison, since, so far as we 
know, no vessels are known, which can be regarded as direct models 
of the Malay dyawets. In form and material they most nearly 
resemble the tama-katsoura, vessels which were manufactured in a 
traditional antique form for the court of the Shogun, where they 
were used to keep the Oudji tea. But these, so far as is yet known, 
are never decorated. Is it possible that the Japanese and Malay 
vessels are both derived from Corea, the original home of East- 
Asiatic pottery ? 


20. INDIA. 


The student of Indian civilisation will naturally turn first to the 
India Museum in London. The contents of this colossal museum, 
to which the Prince of Wales’s collection has been added, are in 
many respects unsurpassed. The collection of sculptures and casts 
of architectural monuments contains many old and valuable speci- 
mens, very important for the study of the progress of Indian art. 
The best products of the industrial arts of India are here gathered 
together in sets of overwhelming richness and dazzling splendour. 
Nowhere are there more extensive and interesting materials for the 
study of the various industries native to the great English crown- 
land. The groups of woven stuffs and embroidery, metal-work and 
products of the goldsmith’s art, carving in wood and ivory, mosaics, 
pottery and weapons, enable us to trace the state of industry from 
province to province, by characteristic specimens of plain work as 
85 There are two of these vases in Dresden, from Celebes and Ceram. 


86 One of these vessels, which are very rare, is to be found in the Musée 
Guimet. 
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well as of the more perfect productions. But whoever wishes to 
study ethnography here is doomed to disappointment. The museum 
does not display the characteristics of the diverse native races. 
The industries of the country have hitherto been the only objects 
kept in view. The collections from the primitive peoples are very 
incomplete, and somewhat hap-hazard in character. Even in the 
case of the best represented districts, materials towards the history 
of civilisation are somewhat scanty when they do not happen to 
illustrate the industrial arts. Every friend of ethnographic studies 
will therefore rejoice that the extremely rich materials gathered for 
the Colonial Exhibition in London are to be kept together and form 
the nucleus of a museum which will repair the defects we have 
noted in the priceless treasures of the Indian Museum.” India will 
thus be represented ethnoyraphically by an exhibition which is 
certain to be of the utmost interest, as a flood of light will be thrown 
on the diverse elements of the native population by groups of 
objects characteristic of the various forms and degrees of civilisation. 

The ethnographic materials which we miss in the India Museum 
are to be found in great store in the Berlin Museum. The basis of 
the Indian section there consists of the excellent collection brought 
back by Jagor, which used to be exhibited in the “ Alte-Bérse ” [Old 
Exchange]. It was in its day not merely a pattern of what a 
scientific ethnographical collection should be, but is even now 
invaluable for a knowledge of the condition of civilisation in India. 
The method of arrangement everywhere shows the sure penetrating 
glance of the man of science in dealing with his subject. Where 
others have been content to remain on the surface, Jagor got to the 
very bottom of his subject, striving to illustrate it in every possible 
way. He pursued a fixed system of collection in one province after 
another, in order to illustrate each race, Dravidian and Hindu, 
separately, and the great differences in their state of culture. The 
most extensive groups of objects, with their names, material, mode 
of production and use, all most carefully explained, acquaint us with 
the primitive Kanikas, who make their houses in trees, and the 
savage mountaineers of the Nilgiri range and Chota-Nagpur, as well 
as the highly developed Hindus of Bengal, Rajputana, the Punjab, 
and Kashmir. In each of these groups of peoples we have a picture 
of their mode of life, industries, and religious ideas, omitting no 
detail characteristic of any interesting peculiarity. Besides this 
ethnographic representation the collection contains important and 


87 Revue d Ethnographie, vi. p. 227. 
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very instructive general groups, in explanation of circumstances 
which are usual everywhere, such as the nature of the Fakirs, 
religious observance, the written language, etc., or special branches 
of industry. With regard to the last, Jagor’s collection isa valuable 
supplement to the India Museum. It cannot of course rival the 
latter in richness of forms and fine specimens ; but on the other hand 
it is instructive in the light it throws on the progress and manufac- 
ture of the work. The materials, implements, and objects, showing 
the work from beginning to end, give us a: picture of the wood 
intarsia of Bombay, the niello work of Gujarat, the manufacture of 
japan in Benares, Jaipur and Amritsar, of pottery in Azingarat, 
cotton printing in Mathura, etc., etc., such as no museum could 
surpass. The Indian section in the Berlin Museum has been enlarged 
by numerous additions, especially by Riebeck’s large and costly 
collection from Hindustan and Chittagong. It will soon be open 
to the public, and will certainly prove the best Indian ethnographic 
collection in Europe. 

Excepting in London and Berlin there are but few accessible 
collections from India, and none that are large. The most import- 
ant is in the Orientalisches Museum in Vienna. But owing to the 
special character of this museum the industrial side has been chiefly 
kept in view. The Miinich museum has an Indian section which is 
in one respect of great interest. It derives the main portion of a 
valuable collection of idols and religious objects from the Lamar- 
piquot Cabinet. The types of gods are well and accurately deter- 
mined, and very instructive. The rest of the Indian objects chiefly 
consist of a part of the collection made by the brothers Schlagintweit, 
and a group of objects of art and industry from Patna and Benares. 
They are not very numerous, and fall far short of what is now 
required in such a collection. The Copenbagen museum has a very 
good and full collection of idols, representing all the chief types in 
the Brahman pantheon. There is also an interesting group of 
sacrificial vessels. Finally we must mention the very considerable 
collection of Dr. Stolpe, made during his stay in India. This is 
now in Stockholm, where it was temporarily on view in 1886, along 
with the rest of the “ Vanadis Collections.” According to the account 
of the Indian section of this exhibition,” the picture it gives of Hindu 
religious life appears to be very instructive, as one might expect 
in a collection made by a specialist, who knows exactly what and 


‘ 88 Die Sammlung d. Herrn Dr. EB. Riebeck, Berlin 1881. 
89 Stolpe, Vigvisare genom Vamadis utstillingen. Stockholm 1886. 
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how to collect, to illustrate ethnographical peculiarities, regarding 
nothing as insignificant that can even in the smallest degree throw 
some light on this or that side of a people's life. 


21. FuRTHER INDIA. 


The collections from Further India are much smaller than those 
from India. In the India museum there is a good deal of material 
from Siam and Burmah, which, like that from India, illustrates the 
industries of the country. The Copenhagen museum contains a very 
good and extensive collection from Siam. A smaller group of 
objects is to be found in Dresden. The Musée des Colonies in Paris 
has very considerable materials from the French colonies in Anam, 
To these we must add the Siam section of Riebeck’s collection,” 
which will soon be exhibited, as well as the treasures of the Berlin 
museum from Further India, of which we as yet know nothing. 


9° Die Sammlung d. Herrn Dr. E. Riebeck. PI. xii.-xiv. Berlin 1881. 


(Zo be continued.) 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ABORIGINES OF VICTORIA. 


In a volume of Papers relating to Her Majesty's Colonial Possessions, printed 
by Parliament last year (c. 5070 of 1887), is the following paragraph :— 
At the first Colonization of the district now called Victoria, the 
aborigines were officially estimated to number about 5,000, but according 
to other and apparently more reliable estimates they numbered at that time 
not less that 15,000. When the Colony was separated from New South 
Wales the number was officially stated to be 2,693. According to the 
census of 1881 the number had become reduced to 780, viz. 460 males and 
320 females. The existence of the few that still remain alive has no 
political or social significance whatever. The race will probably become 
extinct in the course of a few years. Ep. 
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ON THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
ROMANESQUE AND GOTHIC. 


_— term Romanesque if strictly used would be applied to 
buildings erected during or subsequent to the decay of the 
Roman empire in imitation of the Roman manner of building. It 
implies an imitation with a greater or less degree of inferiority ; 
and this according to Dr. Whewell was the intention of the writer 
who first employed it in architecture! But the term is now very 
generally used to denote certain medieval styles of building in 
which the round arch prevails in contra-distinction to that in which 
the pointed arch is predominant and which is commonly called 
Gothic. So that medieval buildings in Western Europe which have 
arch-forms either constructive or ornamental, are in guide-books 
labelled Romanesque or Gothic according to the shape of arch 
which predominates. 

But though this is the general rule, the distinction is not uni- 
versally adopted by writers of authority. In his History of Archi- 
tectwre Fergusson attempts to limit the use of the term Romanesque 
to its primary meaning, and applies it especially to basilican or 
circular churches, such as those at Rome or Ravenna, which were 
obviously built in imitation of, or even with the very materials of, 
more ancient Roman edifices. He recognises a new departure in 
architecture from about the age of Charlemagne, and appears to trace 
the rise of Gothic from the beginning of the characteristic styles of 
Lombardy and the Rhine. Thus he frequently speaks of the style 
of the Romanesque churches of Italy, Germany, and Switzerland as 
round-arched Gothic, though it is these churches which most 
commonly come into comparison with Gothic.” 

1 Whewell Architectural Notes, 3rd ed., p. 48 

2 See Hist. of Arch., i. 591, ii. 173. Fergusson appears to give the term 
Gothic a special meaning, as applied to the styles ‘‘invented and used by the 
Western barbarians,” and asserts that there is ‘‘less classical feeling in the 
naves of Peterborough or Ely Cathedrals, than in those of Canterbury or York.” 
As the terms Gothic and Classical are not used by other writers in this sense, 
but have on the contrary a fairly well defined application, it is impossible to 
yoy “— even if it is theoretically defensible. (See Hist. of 
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Fergusson is not aione in regarding the shape of the arch as 
unimportant. Rickman,* one of the first writers on the subject, in 
tabulating the differences between classical and Gothic architecture, 
ignores it altogether, and Whewell following him says of the pointed 
arch that “it can never be looked upon as one of the great essentials 
of the style.* This statement is worthy of remark because Dr. 
Whewell was the first to call attention to the differences between 
German Romanesque and Gothic. At the same time he refrains 
from carrying his inferences to their logical conclusion, and in spite 
of the above statement continues to denote buildings as Romanesque, 
transitional, or Gothic, according to the occurrence of either form 
of arch. 

Fergusson’s system, which Sir G. Scott approves of, in theory, as 
philosophical, and “more correct than the usual nomenclature,”® 
would have had more chance of being adopted, if unfortunately 
Professor Freeman had not completely upset it, by maintaining in 
his usual learned and interesting style, that the medieval Romanesque 
is as much akin to Roman architecture as the early Christian, and 
differs from the latter only in being an evolution, and a more perfect 
phase of Roman art.® 

With these conflicting theories it is obvious that there must be 
some want of uniformity in the application of the two terms, and my 
aim in the present paper is to assign a more precise meaning to each, 
on what seem to me to be valid grounds, though in doing so it may be 
necessary to run counter to the practice, if not to the theory, of 
writers to whom all students of the subject must be deeply 
indebted. 

I take it for granted that the term Romanesque should be 
limited to a style which has some such origin as the name implies, 
and that in spite of Mr. Fergusson, it is properly applied to many 
later medieval churches in Italy and Germany which have certain 
common principles of construction and decoration directly traceable 
to Rome. I assume that Professor Freeman has established the 
claim of Romanesque to be regarded as a “true and independent 
style of architecture,”’ a completion rather than a corruption of 
that of classical Rome? and distinct from the Gothic architecture 

8 Rickman, 6th ed., p. 436. 

4 Whewell Notes, p. 6. 

5 Scott’s Lectures, vol. i., 48. 

' 6 J refer particularly to the article on “The Origin and Growth of Romanesque 
Architecture” in the Fortnightly Review, Oct., 1872. 
1 Fort. Rev., xii. 395. 
8 ib, 976. 
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of France, England, or Germany. But granting this distinction, 
which I do not think that anyone who has studied his scattered 
writings on the subject will deny, it would still be well to examine 
the exact principles upon which it is based; and upon this point I 
find that Prof. Freeman relies very much upon the shape of the 
arch. He refers to three principles of construction, the entablature, 
the round arch, and the pointed arch, notwithstanding that in con- 
structive principle a round arch and a pointed arch are the same, 
and that Dr. Whewell whom he calls “one of the best of arechi- 
tectural observers ”® does not regard the pointed arch as an essential 
of the Gothic style. So that whether we regard it as a matter of 
principle or a matter of practice, the question remains, what is the 
principle or what are the characteristics of Gothic architecture as 
distinguished from Romanesque? 

The evolution of architectural styles appears to have a close 
analogy, if not a real similarity to that of species in the organic 
world. It would be difficult at any period of the history of 
architecture to point to the spontaneous generation of an absolutely 
new idea. In the medieval styles this is certainly the case. Starting 
from one or two common types they were developed with more or 
less rapidity under special circumstances into forms of great 
diversity, or with superficial resemblances which have little real 
affinity. And thefe are times and places in which the vitality of 
the art seems higher than usual and the powers of development 
more rapid and more influential on future evolution. Such a period 
occurred in the 11th century when the development of the coming 
Gothic begins to be apparent. At the same time or a little earlier 
the Romanesque of Italy and Germany began to assume its 


characteristic forms. But whilst Gothic and Romanesque have to 


some extent a common parentage, they have a very different history. 
Romanesque has more traces of its classic origin than are seen in 
Gothic, but it was destined to have a shorter existence and a less com- 
plete fruition. We find it in as full development as time allowed 
in Pisa and Lucca on the one side of the Alps, in Worms and 
Cologne on the other (not to mention many other towns in Italy, 
Switzerland and Germany). We find it in its ruder forms at 
Bradford-on-Avon, at St. Benet’s, Cambridge, and in the many 
well known Anglo-Saxon towers of Britain, or round towers of 
Ireland; but in all places its career was cut short sooner or later by 
its more vigorous rival. For Gothic starting from a simple but not 


® Guardian, Aug. 15, 1888. He also speaks of him as outdoing Willis in the 
gift of grasping the character both of whole styles and particular buildings. 
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mean type of rude Romanesque, took to itself fresh forms from 
distant sources, and speedily developing new modes of construction, 
and new shapes of beauty eventually superseded the native archi- 
tecture of Germany, modified that of Italy and was transplanted into 
Spain and other parts of Europe, and only fell at last in the general 
decay of living art beneath the flood of neo-classical taste. I do not 
think that this is an exaggerated statement of the case, nor does it 
impugn the claim of Romanesque to equal independence with Gothic. 
Nevertheless in any such process as has been indicated, many 
counter influences intervene, and comminglings take place producing 
varieties which are difficult to classify. Buildings are found of 
which it is hard to say whether they are Romanesque or Gothic, 
and in the later specimens of German Romanesque when the style 
was being influenced by the still developing French Gothic so 
much intermixture oecurs, that German writers, ignorant of the real 
history of the style, are almost justified in their assumption that the 
14th century Gothic of Germany was a development from their 
own 12th century Romanesque.. 

But however difficult it is at times, to draw a line between the 
mixed styles of Germany and France, it is more difficult still to 
show any but a remote connexion between the round-arched style of 
Germany and the later Norman architecture of England and northern 
France, which Mr. Freeman, following the ofdinary custom, calls 
indifferently Romanesque. Several writers, of whom I think the 
late Mr. Petit was the first, have felt that there was a considerable 
difference; and it was not possible that Mr. Freeman should ignore it 
altogether. He acknowledges the difference between the southern 
Romanesque, viz. that of Italy, and the northern form, as he calls it, 
of Normandy and England—a difference which to some of us is 
most familiarly illustrated by an Anglo-Saxon and a Norman 
belfry. He also characterizes the prominent features of the German 
style. But it is in making these distinctions that the want of 
definition is felt. The Romanesque of Italy and Germany have 
much in common, and this negative quality in particular that they 
yielded in a greater or less degree to the influence of Gothic, con- 
tinuing to exist concurrently and in conjunction, but not in har- 
mony with it for a considerable period. The round-arched style of 
Normandy, on the contrary, did not continue to exist concurrently 
with Gothic for any appreciable time. It disappeared altogether 
in and into Gothic. It was in fact the early form of Gothic. If 
there is any process of growth which can be traced step by step it 
10 Fort, Rev., xii. 393. 
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is the transition from the Norman to the complete Gothic ; the only 
sudden innovation, which nevertheless was not a final or complete 
change, being that of the form of the arch. But for the rapidity of 
this change, the source of so much speculation, and so much popular 
misconception of the true history of the art, Norman architecture 
would be more easily recognized as rudimentary Gothic, the 
transition in other respects being much more evident. : 

I am aware that Mr. Freeman especially repudiates this view. 
“To that style,” he says, “the Norman variety of Romanesque, I 
hold that justice is seldom done. I claim for Romanesque to be 
looked on neither as debased Roman nor as imperfect Gothic, but 
as a genuine and independent style of which Italy and Norman 
England produced two varieties of co-equal merit ;”™ and, again, 
in reference I suppose to Mr. Fergusson, “ It will not do to say that 
there is a perfection of the arched style, but that its perfection must 
be looked for in the architecture of the pointed arch, and that the 
architecture of the round arch is an imperfect form.” But whilst 
thoroughly feeling the force of all he says so far as it applies to 
Italian or German Romanesque, I find it difficult to follow him in 
the matter of Norman architecture. Indeed, he seems to me to feel 
some weakness in his argument; he ‘refers to the shortcomings of 
Romanesque as compared with Gothic, its rudeness of detail, and 
unsuitability for modern reproduction, expressly stating that “the 
architecture of the round arch never has, as a matter of fact, been 
carried so near to perfection as both the other two forms [Grecian 
and Gothic] have.”* I cannot but think that if he had confined 
himself to Italian and German Romanesque he might have spared 
himself some of these apologetic remarks, which are rendered neces- 
sary by hjs classing together two radically divergent varieties of 
art in totally different stages of development—the one, true Roman- 
esque, an improvement, perhaps almost a culminating phase of an- 
cient Roman art ; as capable of perfection and in proper places as 
suitable for modern reproduction as any other ancient art, and 
therefore needing no qualification :—the other the round-arched 
style of Normandy and England, a new and vigorous shoot,’ the 
immediate parent of the noble English style of the 13th century, 
destined to arrive at the highest perfection, but needing all the 
qualification that any other immature stage of growth may fairly 
claim. 

11 Norm. Cong., v. 600. Comp. Fort. Review, xii. 387, 


12 Fort. Rev., 377. 
18 See Fort. Rev., pp. 377—379. 
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I therefore venture to suggest that Mr. Freeman’s argument is 
based too much on the shape of the arch, and on the abstract and 
unpractical ideas of lateral and vertical extension; to which, as 
characterizing Romanesque, he adds the third idea of vmmobility. 
I know that the former two are referred to by almost every writer, 
of whom Willis alone seems to attach little importance to them, 
but useful as they are as phrases to express esthetic effects they 
cannot be used as criteria of style. Hundreds of excellent build- 
ings fail to give expression to any of them. A medieval architect 
dic not aim at illustrating the principle of vertical extension or of 
immobility. He may have tried to secure such qualities in his 
work, but his object was to build in conformity with certain con- 
structive rules and certain decorative fashions, and if the shape of 
the arch was not at any time an absolute essential, and was at all 
times very variable, the radical differences between Romanesque — 
and Gothic must be looked for in other constructive and decorative 
features. When these are correctly understood, I believe that 
Norman architecture must be classed with the latter rather than 
the former. 

Before formulating the principles on which the distinction which 
I make is based, I will quote’the opinions of one or two writers 
whose views to some extent accord with those I am putting for- 
ward.- Mr. Petit is one of these. Professor Freeman himself says 
of him that he was “ clearly feeling his way towards the distinction 
between German and Norman Romanesque.” I suppose that he 
refers to the fourth chapter of Petit’s Church Architecture (vol. i. 
p. 51), in which he says, “The churches of the eleventh and pre- 
ceding centuries, in Italy, Germany, and the south of France, seem 
to derive their character from both these early classes of buildings 
—[ie., the early Christian basilicas of Rome and Constantinople.] 
. . But, in addition, the principle of the verticle line was gradually 
working its way into the system; in some parts so rapidly as to 
make the Romanesque a transition into the Gothic, as is our Nor- 
man ; and in other places so slowly and covertly as to leave it the 
character of an independent style, struggling for a peculiar perfec- 
tion of its own.” And again, in chapter v. (p. 93), “The Roman- 
esque of Normandy, and still more of England, is essentially Gothic; 
not, indeed, fully developed, but quite sufficiently so to mark its 
direct and inevitable tendency. Hence the transition to the later 
styles in these countries is easy and natural; while in Rhenish 
Germany, and other parts, the struggle is hard, and presents some 
14 N, Cong. v. 621, note. 
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very curious and interesting combinations.” It will be seen that 
in the first of these passages Mr. Petit recognises the Gothic 
principle in the vertical line. This is not, in my opinion, an essen- 
tial feature of Gothic, but there are other features to which Mr. 
Petit might also have pointed as indicating the transition into 
Gothic. With this exception I do not think the case, as I see it, can 
be put more concisely than it is in these passages, the difference 
between Mr. Petit’s conclusion and mine being chiefly a question of 
nomenclature—viz., whether a style which was a rapid and easy 
transition into Gothic, and was “essentially Gothic,” should not be 
called so, and thereby discriminated from that form of Romanesque 
which, to use his own phrases, has the character of an independent 
style, and seems to struggle for a peculiar perfection of itsown? It 
seems to me that we have no alternative but to make this distinc- 
tion, or to make none at all, and, with Mr. Fergusson, call all medie- 
val architecture Gothic. This alternative appears to have presented 
itself to Sir G. Scott, but he seems, on the whole, to incline to the 
latter course, and to regard Italian and German Romanesque as 
round-arched Gothic. This he expressly does in his second lec- 
ture,” but the analysis which he gives of the character of the style 
applies far more to Norman than to other forms of round-arched 
building, and is apparently based on examples in which Norman 
influence was already active. But at a later date his view was 
somewhat modified. In lecture xi, written many years afterwards, 
he says :— 

“ According to Mr. Petit and Mr. Fergusson, the Norman is 
rather an early stage of Gothic than strictly Romanesque; and 
though this may be said to be rather a question of nomenclature 
than of distinctive principle, I am inclined to think there is much 
real truth-in it. I ae g rather, however, put it thus, that among 
the many branches of the great Romanesque tree, this was one—as 


the Anglo-Saxon was not one,—of those which contained the in- 
trinsic elements of the future Gothic style.” 


Now if we accept Prof. Freeman’s view, as we must, of the 
identity of Anglo Saxon (primitive Romanesque as he calls it) and 
early German and Italian Romanesque, we are forced to deduce from 
the above passage that Norman contained the elements of Gothic, 
and that German and Italian Romanesque did not; that is to say if 
we make any sharp distinction at all between Romanesque and 
Gothic, then we must take Norman out of Romanesque and put it 
into Gothic. 


Sir G. Scott proceeds in his 11th lecture to show some of the 
16 Vol. i., p. 48 
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essential differences between the two styles, which I will now 
attempt to show more at length. 

Several of the earlier writers on medieval architecture, who 
were mostly men of great ability, tabulated the chief differences. 
between Classical and Gothic architecture, and though at that 
time the origin of the pointed arch was a subject of keen enquiry 
it is remarkable that most of them did not by any means put it 
forward as the great feature of the medieval styles. I will refer 
particularly to Willis and Whewell, and give only the four prin- 
ciples of medieval building as distinguished from classical—which 
are accepted by them both—arranging them in my own order 
and words. They are as follows :— 


I. The substitution of the arch for the entablature. 
II The recognition of diagonal pressures. 
III. The multiplication of planes of decoration. 
. IV. The sub-division of bearing members, 


It will be seen that the first two are constructive and are con- 
nected by the fact that the use of the arch causes a lateral as well 
as a vertical pressure and so necessitates the use of thicker walls, or 
of buttresses. The third and fourth are also to some extent con- 
nected, but chiefly in a decorative sense. The use of the arch 
would not naturally necessitate the use of more bearing members 
than did the entablature ; on the contrary, it tended to diminish 
their number: and it may be used, as it is in cross-vaulting, to 
concentrate pressures. But the multiplication of planes of decora- 
tion as in recessed doorways and porches, in compound and foliated 
arches, in subordinated arcades and in ribbed vaulting, suggests the 
use of corresponding bearing members, such as compound piers, 
shafted pillars, and clustered columns, the sub-divisions of which 
are sometimes purely ornamental. 

These are the chief distinctions between Classical and Gothic 
buildings. There are others, but inasmuch as they are less 
absolute and would require explanation or qualification, I do not 
now refer to them. 

Now if, as Professor Freeman contends, Romanesque is in prin- 
ciple an improved phase of Roman architecture which was itself 
derived from the purely classical styles, and if as I contend, Norman 
is an early form of Gothic, then these differences ought to be 
found, though it may be in a modified form, between Romanesque 
and Norman—or to put it conversely, if it is found that these dis- 
tinctions do hold good between Romanesque and Norman, then we 
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are justified in saying that the Norman builders were the —- 
tors of Gothic as distinguished from Romanesque. 

I. With regard to the substitution of the arch for the entablature, 
it might be hastily assumed that in comparing two arched styles this 
first distinction was cancelled. But as a fact this is not wholly the 
case. I do not refer to those examples of early Romanesque in 
which there is often a suggestion or a section of the entablature 
superimposed like an upper capital upon the regular capital of the 
pier as in Byzantine churches, or those at Ravenna—and still less 
to that more eccentric form in which a series of arches is imposed 
on a continuous horizontal frieze and cornice as at the Dome of 
the Rock at Jerusalem, orthe basilicaof San Lorenzoat Rome, in which 
latter instance both peculiarities are seen at once —but to the fact that 
Roman builders, and those who built in more Romano never 
entirely got rid of the idea that the arch was only another form of 
the horizontal architrave, and should be treated decoratively in 
the same way. They therefore ornamented the front or vertical 
sides of the archivolt as if it were an entablature bent round in 
semi-circular shape and left the underside plain, or only decorated 
with the shallow panelling which is frequently seen in soffits in the 
Roman basilicas. We see this very plainly illustrated in the 
palace at Spalato, which Mr. Freeman calls the first consistent 
Roman building, inasmuch as the arches are made to spring 
directly from their supporting columns, But notwithstanding this 
advance, the entablature is by no means got rid of ; it exists in full 
force above the arches of the central court, and at the south end it 
is made to bend with all its members in the form of a large semi- 
circular arch, in a manner which would be most striking if it were 
not more or less familiar in modern classical architecture. The 
arches of the arcade at the side have a secondary curved architrave 
on the face of each, the soffit being entirely unadorned. This facial 
ornamentation of the architrave, consisting generally of a projecting 
band rebated once or twice, was not only used constantly during 
the earlier centuries of the Roman Empire but also appears fre- 
quently in Romanesque buildings, especially in the very classical 
work of the South of France. In the less refined work, 
it is often replaced by a band of more: enriched, though 
ruder ornamentation,” and in the roughest kind of Roman- 
esque as in the doorways of our Anglo-Saxon churches we find it 
represented by one or two narrow fillets which are often carried 


16 See illustrations of Provengal Architecture (Fergusson i. 406, 410). 
27 As in the West Window of the Basse Oeuvre Beauvais. 
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down the jambs, the only points of similarity being that the 
ornamentation is on the vertical face whilst the soffit is left flat. 

Another feature in which a vestige of the trabeated system still 
lingers is seen in the so-called pilaster strips which are universal 
on exteriors in Italian and German Romanesque. These are clearly 
representatives of the flat pilasters which supported the entabla- 
ture, whilst the almost equally common arcaded tablet, which takes. 
the place of the entablature, was apparently suggested by the 
mutules or modillions which supported the corona of the classical 
cornice. This arcaded cornice was developed into a very promi- 
nent feature in German Romanesque, being often pierced so as to 
form an arcaded gallery. 

The Roman mixed system of arch and entablature is represented 
by the arrangement of the Romanesque windows, which, in the 
more typical examples, are regularly placed between every two 
pilaster strips. If we take a single external bay of Worms cathedral 
as shown by Fergusson,” and compare it with one bay of, say the 
Coliseum at Rome, we see what a close decorative analogy there is 
between Roman and Romanesque. But the necessity of protecting 
the interior from the weather gave rise to modifications. Some- 
times the windows are made so small that they cease to be an 
architectural feature. In other cases external effect was com- 
bined with a small aperture by splaying them deeply from the out- 
side. Hence an external splay became characteristic of early 
Romanesque, and is frequently found in English examples, such as. 
the chapel at Deerhurst, where there is no pretence at architectural 
effect. 

I might also point to the reminiscence of a double capital which 
is found in the midwall shafts or of belfries or triforium open- 
ings of larger Romanesque churches, but this is a minor detail. 
It is in the flat soffit, the pilaster strips, and the external splay of 
the window that the Roman style of arch and entablature has. 
chiefly left its traces, and in all these features the Norman builders. 
effected a complete alteration, the effect of which was to make the 
arch itself a prominent feature, by decorating it constructively, and 
not superficially. For beginning with a small rebate at the edge of 
the arch, as seen at Jumiéges (which is certainly found in many build- 
ings which are not Norman), they at once systematically adopted a. 
suborder in all their larger buildings. This was at first kept square- 
edged, but they very soon afterwards made it semi-circular in 


18 j,, 574. 
19 Of. Freeman, Arc. Sketches, p. 250. 
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section, corresponding to the semi-cylinder on the pier. This was 
the first suggestion of a moulded order and a shafted pier, and by 
increasing the number of orders, and adding corresponding mem- 
bers to the pier, they were ultimately led to the complex mouldings 
and the clustered columns which characterize the more perfect 
Gothic style. At the same time, they were contented with a 
remarkable degree of plainness in the exteriors of their buildings. 
By splaying their windows only on the inside they secured a wider 
diffusion of light for the same aperture, though the window became 
little better than a loophole outside ; and by removing the pilaster 
strips they got rid of the last traces of the fictitious Roman system by 
which flat pilasters appear to support an entablature which really 
rests upon an arch. 

IIL As to the diagonal pressures caused by arches, it pies not 
appear that the Normans, any more than the Romanesque builders, 
recognised them at first otherwise than by the massive construction 
of their walls. Nevertheless it is a fact that they soon began to 
thicken the walls at intervals by the use of a flat and broad buttress 
which had no decorative connexion with the discarded pilaster 
strips. It ran up to the top of the wall without being merged into 
a cornice, and was crossed by string courses and occasionally pierced 
by windows, just as if it was a mere portion of the wall with no 
decorative meaning. It was applied, in fact, simply to give strength 
where it was wanted; and as the use of cross vaulting, which 
localized pressures, was developed, it became a regular buttress 
with offsets in two or three stages, whilst the intermediate walls 
became proportionately lighter in construction. 

III. The third point of difference, the multiplication of planes 
of decoration, seems to have originated in the abandonment of the 
flat soffit and the general adoption of subordinate arches. The 
square edges of the suborder were at first rounded or chamfered 
off, or moulded with a small round, which eventually led to the marvel- 
lous multiplicity of parallel mouldings in the thirteenth century. 
These are always, in good Gothic, worked upon a foundation of two 
or more square-edged or chamfered orders, showing their relation- 
ship to the earliest Norman compound arches. The addition of ribs 
to the plain Romanesque cross-vaulting is a minor but significant 
change of the same sort. A more important result of the subordi- 
nation of arches, is the sub-division of the arch itself. For 
the familiar twin window which we see in so many Roman- 
esque towers was set back by the Normans beneath a larger 
containing arch, and the midwall shaft was brought forward 
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till it was on a level with the suborder. In this way a single 
opening of two lights, which was used in the triforium as well 
as in the tower, was suggested, and as soon as the parts 
acquired sufficient lightness, the spandrel was pierced and the 
elements of plate-tracery were acquired. 

IV. The fourth alteration, the subdivision of supports, was the 
direct result of the development of the arch. The single column of 
the old basilican arcade had been partly superseded by the 
rectangular pier long before the eleventh century, and the principle 
of continuing the arch decoration through the impost mouldings 
down the front of the pier was not unknown, as may be seen by the 
tower arch of St. Benet’s, Cambridge. But the Normans carried 
this principle further. When they rebated the arch they rebated 
the pier; and when they adopted the sub-arch of semi-circular section, 
they set a similar half column against the pier to correspond with 
it. It is likely, as Mr. Freeman says, that the half column suggested 
the half-roll of the arch, for the square suborder was used with a 
large half column, as at Jumiéges, before suborder and pilaster 
were made to correspond, but it was the free handling of the arch 
that was the suggestive innovation. In some early Norman arch- 
ways, such as doors and chancel arches, with mouldings of consider- 
able complexity, the correspondence between arch and impost is 
accurately maintained, of which we see a very early instance at 
Bosham, and a rather striking later one at Clevedon. In others we 
find the successive orders supported by shafts, which were gradually 
adopted in all cases (excepting the innermost order) where the arch 
was composed of several suborders with light parallel mouldings ; 
and as a general rule, which is exemplified more strongly in ribbed 
vaulting than elsewhere, each plane of arcuation has its corresponding 
series of supports whereby what Professor Willis calls the “ decor- 
ative construction” of a building is made consistent and self- 
evident. 

In claiming these four new principles for Norman architecture 
. Iam far from saying that they invented the forms on which they 
are based, or that they alone practised them, or that they at once 
forsook all the other Romanesque characteristics. No more can be 
said than that the Normans, soon after they became builders instead 
of devastators, as they were at first, exercised an independent mode 
of work and made use of old features in a new and systematic 
collocation which rapidly created a new style. They may have 
derived the idea of the buttress from the pilaster strip found even 
in the rudest buildings which they destroyed ; they retained it as 
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a constructive, and not as a decorativefeature. The double window, 
as I have said, was an adaptation of the apertures common in 
Romanesque towers, but though in the hands of Romanesque 
builders, the type had remained the same for two hundred years, 
in Norman hands it took a form capable of a degree of development 
which may best be realised by comparing the Romanesque campanile 
of S. Zeno at Verona, with the same thing, in a Gothic disguise, at 
Florence. Their greatest and most fruitful innovation, the general 
adoption of the sub-arch, had no doubt been foreshadowed by the 
recessed order which may be met with in Romanesque doorways. 
They not only developed this type of doorway into forms of sur- 
prising richness, in which our own country is remarkably abundant, 
but they also applied the same constructive principle to all the 
interior arches of their buildings. 

The history of the doorway, which has always been an im- 
portant feature in all styles of architecture, would be an especially 
interesting study in the early Gothic style. The difference between 
the Norman type of England and France is an instructive comment 
on the history of the whole style. The earliest form in Normandy | 
is an exceedingly plain adaptation of a Romanesque form, namely, 
a rectangular opening with a sort of pedimental Jintel on the top, 
over which a solid discharging arch is built. This is found in 
nearly all early churches in Normandy, as at Jumiéges, St. Saturnin, 
(St. Wandrille), St. Taurin (Evreux), and numerous village churches, 
and in a few very early ones in England, as at Worth. When the 
arch was further developed as a slightly projecting order, the solid 
tympanum was utilised as a field for decoration, which increased in 
richness with each succeeding phase until we get that highly enriched 
type of Gothic doorway with sculptured tympanum of which S. Maclou 
is one of the noted examples. In England the Norman doorway 
generally took a different form, probably from the primitive Roman- 
esque churches which were found here, and in which the doorway 
was generally round-headed. Hence doorways with a carved 
tympanum are here comparatively rare, their greater elaboration 
being chiefly shown by increasing the number of richly-carved 
receding orders to an extent seldom seen in Normandy. 

To trace out the evolution of each feature from Norman to 
pointed Gothic upon the permanent principles I have formulated 
would be a long task. The many characteristics of what is called 
the transitional style are familiar to all who give any attention 
to architecture. The change from the barbaric richness of Norman 


ornament abounding in grotesque animal forms to the chastened 
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but not less complex richness of parallel mouldings and con- 
-ventionalised renderings of plant and flower is a most remarkable 
one, but it implies no more than a purification of taste under new 
influences, and is certainly independent of the more important 
structural and decorative principles above mentioned. The change 
from the round to the pointed arch is also one on which a long 
chapter might be written, and on which I will say a few words. 
The two-centred arch is often found constructively used in 
buildings which are certainly not Gothic in the sense in which I 
have used the term. Those of St. Front, Perigeux, of the middle 
of the eleventh century, are a good example. On the other hand, 
the round arch is found in excellent specimens of Gothic, of which 
the presbytery at Chichester is a familiar instance. There is there- 
fore an a priori objection to taking the shape of the arch asa 
criterion. But wheu we call to mind the extraordinary diversity of 
form there is in pointed arches of construction (to say nothing of 
ogee, trefoiled,and multifoiled arches) between the thirteenth and the 
sixteenth centuries; when we compare the almost straight-sided 
arches of the apse of Westminster, with the flattened arch-forms of 
its eastern chapel, I am at a loss to see how any argument can be 
built on such a variable foundation. There is more difference in 
principle between a four-centred and a two-centred arch than between 
a two-centred and a circular one, for in the latter pair there is one 
radius of curvature, and the bearing power is unimpaired, whilst in 
the former there are two curvatures, and the bearing power must be 
diminished, and is often, so far as its form is concerned, little better 
than zero. The only deduction we can make from these facts is 
that the form of the Gothic arch, so long as it is symmetrical, is 
immaterial ; and if we admit this, the fact that the Norman arch is 
so frequently eccentric in shape, either stilted, segmental, horse-shoe, 
elliptical, or pointed, is a most significant one. The stilted apsidal 
arches of St. Bartholomew, Smithfield, the segmental arches of South- 
well, the curious elliptical transept arch of Clevedon verging closely 
onthe pointed form, the pointed archesof thetowerof St. Bartholomew, 
and the horse-shoe-vaulting arch at its eastern end, all occur in 
buildings which, so far as the character of the decoration is con- 
cerned, are clearly Norman. Such irregularities prove that builders 
were learning to play with the form of the arch. They began to find 
it pliant within certain limits; and they inaugurated a new 
departure from the style of which the semi-circular arch, with its 
plain soffit, was the symbol, towards the style in which the plastic 
arch with its moulded suborders was to be the chief decorative 
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feature. It is therefore in stperficial and secondary characteristics — 
that the difference between Norman and later Gothic really lies. 
The causes which led the Norman builders on this track, which 
enabled them of all western people, at an age when building was 
universally making rapid progress, to strike out a path so especially 
their own, and yet so attractive in its course that all others eventu- 
ally came into or towards it, is a question which may properly be 
asked, but which demands a chapter for itself. At present I simply 
desire to claim a recognition of a special place for Norman in the 
history of architecture. It is not a mere matter of nomenclature ; 
it would not be worth while to discuss the subject, if no question of 
principle were involved. If a writer chooses to say that all western 
architecture, from the palace of Diocletian to the sepulchre of 
Henry VIL, is Gothic, we may, if we please, fall in with his terms ; 
but if a line is to be drawn between Romanesque and Gothic in the 
sense in which it has been drawn, then I ask that Norman, the most 
original, and the immediate parent of the most beautiful of all styles 
of architecture yet achieved, should not be classed with 


Romanesque. 
EpwakD BELL, 
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Prehistoric Remains.—In August last, on Drummond farm, on the 
property of Sir Hector Munro, Bart. of Fowlis, in the parish of Kiltearn, 
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Ross-shire, an ancient grave was opened in the presence of Sir Hector 
Munro by men acting under the orders of Mr. Arras, Fodderty. A similar 
grave had been opened ten days before in the same place, and in both 
instances the skeletons were found pretty entire. The mound in which 
the graves occur is a natural accumulation of gravel and sand, evidently 
formed at some far-back period by the river Sgiach, which flows close by. 
There are four such mounds in the field, which have all been re- 
peatedly ploughed over and sown withcrops. That in which the coffin-pits 
in question occur is a mound about twenty feet high and about forty yards 
long. Its length lies almost due north and south. On the east of the 
ridge and close to it the graves were found, the one twenty-two paces south 
of the other. The dimensions of these cistvaens are similar,—the length 
from north to south 3 feet 3 inches, average breadth 2 feet, and depth 
2 feet. The breadth of the northern grave is greater at the head, which 
lies to the south, than at the feet. The grave to the south is somewhat 
irregular in form. The greatest breadth here is about the middle. The 
grave-lining in both cases is formed of large undressed red sandstone flags, 
and two or three flat boulders of gneiss, all found in the neighbourhood. 
The northern grave was covered by a huge slab of sandstone about five 
inches thick, while that to the south, ruder in construction in‘every other 
respect, was covered by three large gneiss boulders, the largest of which 
was a sufficient lift for five farm labourers, who were assisting in clearing 
away the soil from the top of it. The slab of the northern grave was laid 
bare for some time by the plough, whereas the covering of the southern 
grave was covered by a foot of soil. In the southern or more primitive 
grave was found, besides the skeleton, an urn of coarse clay containing 
black ash, but nothing else. The urn lay on one side as it fell, on account 
of the opposite side having somewhat decayed. This urn was placed close 
by the face of the dead. In both graves the skeletons were seen in bold 
relief against the bottom of the coffin-pit with their faces to the east. The 
knees were drawn up and the hands placed, as it were, on the cheeks—the 
right under the head, giving an impressive look of repose to these last relics 
of the sleepers. The skull found in the northern grave had the lower jaw 
gone, but the bowl of the skull was entire, showing a good bullet-head of 
large capacity. From front to back it measured 7 inches, from ear to ear 
6} inches, and from temple to temple 5 inches. The bone was thin, but 
firm. The sutures of the skull were well closed. The roundness of the 
head was remarkable. The thigh bones were about 13 inches long, and 
the other bones in pr°portion, indicating that their owner had arrived at 
maturity in life. Fragments of the plates of the pelvis were found, but no 
more. In the southern grave the skull had the lower jaw nearly complete. 
The roof of the mouth was complete, and the teeth in the upper and lower jaws 
entire, though their crowns were somewhat ground down. The right side 
of the skull—that on which it rested was gone. The lower jaw was re- 
markable for its squareness and depth. The forehead was high and broad. 
In this case the bones of the lower part of the back and the pelvis were 
utterly gone. No trace of even the os sacrum was to be found, and yet the 
breast bone or sternum and the floating ribs were found in position. The 
ossification of the sternum suggested to a medical gentleman who was pre- 
sent at the opening of the grave that the skeleton was that of a person of 
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between thirty and forty years of age. The large size of the collar-bone, 
with its well-marked channels for the attachment of the muscles, was also 
suggestive of its owner having been of the male sex. The thigh and arm 
bones all showed that their possessor was a man of at least average size. 
Besides the urn a mere fibre of bronze much oxidised was found in this 
grave. No flints were found in either grave. What the ash in the urn is 
has not yet been determined. It looks like a mass of animal charcoal, and 
possibly was the ash of the cremated viscera. In shape the urn was some- 
what of the form and dimensions of a middling-sized flower-pot, with slight 
curvatures inward under its everted rim, and outward in the middle of the 
vessel. The base was narrow. The diameter across the rim is about 7 
inches ; depth the same, and base 34 inches. The inward curvature is 
channelled by two furrows, one above the other, about half an inch apart, 
the bands between and beneath as well as the upper face of the rim having 
an ornament of the herring-bone pattern pricked into the clay by some 
pointed instrument. The urn with its contents is in the possession of Sir 
Hector Munro, and is to be seen at Fowlis Castle. Sir Hector left the 
graves as well as the bones open for inspection for a few days, but-after- 
wards had them replaced, closed, and covered up as before. A curious fact 
connected with these graves, the existence of which was utterly unknown 
in the district until accident revealed them, is that the mound has been 
locally held in terror by the superstitious as haunted by spectres ; so much 
80, that few, indeed, would dare to pass near it after nightfall. This dis- 
trict appears to be rich in prehistoric remains, if one may judge by the 
“finds” of celts, stone and bronze, cup-marked stones, hut circles, and 
sepulchral mounds which are made from time to time.—-Whilst a shepherd 
was at work near some fir trees known as Dummer Clump-near Basingstoke, 
a large flint was found a foot beneath the surface, and on removing this, 
pottery was found, unfortunately broken. On carefully digging this up 
further discoveries were made, consisting of a small vase of baked pottery 
about five inches in diameter, smooth inside and out, and without pattern. 
The vase rested on a larger one, so broken that it is difficult to estimate 
its size. The latter is of very coarse pottery, either very slightly baked or 
sun-dried, and is ornamented with two bands not unlike the Norman dog- 
tooth, made apparently with a pointed stick. With these were found bones 
some human, and others those of a dog or some other domestic animal, 
burnt earth, flints, and sun-dried as well as ordinary clay. While remov- 
ing these a third vase was found of a very coarse pattern, sun-dried or very 
slightly baked, about eleven inches high and fifteen inches diameter, with 
a band of ornament like the one above described. This was filled with 
earth, that towards the outside being the natural clay, while the centre 
was filled with perfectly black loam, as if from decayed vegetable or animal 
matter. Interspersed with both clay and mould: were burnt flints and 
pieces of burnt bone. The spot is about 660 feet above the sea. It is 
understood that the owner of the land, Sir Nelson Rycroft, Bart., of Kemp- 
shott Park, intends to open some trenches in the neighbourhood, to as- 
certain whether these relics are accompanied by more extensive remains. 
Sir Nelson Rycroft, writing to the Hampshire Chronicle respecting this dis- 
covery says: ‘ Dr. Stevens, late of St. Mary Bourne, but now Curator of 
the Reading Museum, has twice visited the spot, when three other vessels, 
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two large and one small, have been found. All are of the same slightly 
baked clay, ornamented with bands. These are sometimes raised, and or- 
namented, not as was thought at first with a pointed stick, but with the 
forefinger or thumb of a woman or boy; while in one case, at least, a 
second band of ornament was formed by the indentations made by the tip 
of a finger. With one exception all were placed in the ground bottom up- 
ward, the bottoms themselves being in every case wanting, probably de- 
stroyed by the plough, they being only six or eight inches underground, 
and they were filled with earth, clay, and a few burnt bones. The only 
exception is the first found, which was upright, and nearly filled with burnt 
bones only. On it was placed u small vessel of better baked ware. This 
Dr. Stevens pronounced at once to be a food vessel. A foot or more under- 
ground a flint implement was found, nearly circular, about five inches in 
diameter, with sharpened edges. It needs but a handle to make an efficient 
tool. In the field Dr. Stevens found several flint implements.”— Nature 
reports the discovery of a portion of a prehistoric canoe in the tidal river 
Hamble, near Botley, Hants, at the point of the junction of the Curdridge 
Creek. It is about 12 feet long by 2} feet deep, beautifully carved, 
and in a fairly good state of preservation.—A bone cave has been 
discovered in Derbyshire, near Brassington, and midway beween Matlock 
and Wirksworth, which has been examined by Dr. Cox and Mr. A. 
Cox, of the Derbyshire Archwological Society, and by Prof. Boyd 
Dawkins. The results are considerable, and application has been made 
to the British Association for a grant towards further excavations.— 
Several finds of small rough flint celts, have been made around Mount 
Sandal, on the Bann, similar to those dredged from the Bann, or picked up 
from an ancient ford below the Leap. Others have been found under the 
sand dunes at Portrush, the latter being beyond doubt an ancient settle- 
ment at which these rude implements were manufactured, the cores, the 
chips, and every refuse of manufacture being present. On Rathlin Island, 
rough celts were no doubt manufactured, as there we have the chips and 
all the resultants of manufacture. 

Roman Remains.—A recent and somewhat extensive “find” of 
Romano-British pottery at Little Chester, Derby, includes a noteworthy 
rim of a mortarium or mortar. Its colour is the almost invariable dirty 
cream of these culinary vessels, but the largely marked maker’s name, 
Vivius, is coloured in chocolate, painted before firing. No instance of a 
coloured maker’s mark has hitherto, says the Athenewm, been noted ; at 
all events there is no instance among the mortaria and other large Roman 
vessels at the British Museum, or in the splendid collection of pottery of 
that period at York.—Important remains of a Roman house were discovered 
in May last in Eastgate Street, Gloucester, underneath a fine half-timbered 
house which was pulled down. Large quantities of pottery, some pieces of 
thin window glass and mosaic pavements have been _ unearthed.—A 
letter from Mr. W. E. Winks of the Cardiff Museum to the Atheneum 
gives an account of some important finds at Llantwit-Major. On 
the suggestion of Mr. John Storrie, the Curator of the Cardiff Museum, 
excavations were made in September last in a field locally known as Caer- 
mead, lying about a mile to the north-north-west of Llantwit-Major and 
about half a mile west of the road to Cowbridge. In this field Mr. Storrie 
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had observed about a year ago certain grass-grown ridges, running four- 
. square and enclosing an area of about eight acres. On inquiry among the 
elders of the town of Llantwit he found that at the beginning of this cen- 
tury the walls of extensive buildings on this site had been levelled with the 
ground and the stones carried off to neighbouring lime-kilns. It was clear 
from the moment the excavations were begun that the remains were Roman, 
for fragments of Romano-British pottery and brass coins of the third cen- 
tury were early brought to light. Further on the remains of a large aud 
well-appointed Roman villa, showing indications of military occupation 
either here or in the near neighbourhood were discovered. Yet the build- 
ing whose foundations are now partly laid bare must have covered about 
two acres out of the eight which are enclosed and defended by a rampart. 
In all, the outlines of fifteen rooms have been traced, and of these three 
are sufficiently exposed to afford an opportunity of judging as to their pro- 
bable use and style of mural decoration. The largest lies on the north side 
and measures 60 ft. by 51 ft. Mr. Storrie believes it to have been used as 
a pretorium. In some parts the walls are about 9 ft. high—the highest 
yet met with—and still retain their original wall-plaster with decorations 
in blue, vermilion, and Pompeian red, these colours being as bright as when 
first laid on. Next to this room, and at its south-east angle, lies a small 
room about 12 ft. square, which appears to have been used as a workshop, 
if one may judge by the metallic fragments, clinkers, and bits of coal 
which strew the floor. Immediately to the south of this artificers’ room is 
a large hall which has so far proved the chief point of interest, 39 ft. by 
27 ft. in its full extent. It is divided into two compartments by a slight 
wall, pierced by a wide door space, most likely covered by curtains easily 
removable when it was needful to throw the two compartments intovone. 
The larger compartment is about twice the size of the other. The entire 
floor of the hall has been adorned with tessellated pavement, and enough 
remains to show its general design aud quality ; but in places it has been 
sadly mutilated. The pattern has one or two singular features. It con- 
sists of circular, square, and star-shaped devices; enclosed in hexagons and 
octagons. The cross corners (north-east and south-west) are each occupied 
by a two feet square of single fret, and at the north-west corner there is a 
much larger square of single fret in five colours. The outer border is made 
up of thirty-two rows of brown tessere. Next to this comes a double-fret 
border in three colours, red, white, and brown, within which is a pretty 
framework of diamonds and triangles enclosing the central bordering, 
which is white and blue. Then come the round, square, and star-shaped 
devices just mentioned, which are made of small and fine-grained tessers. 
Of the colours employed, the pale sea-green and dark olive are different from 
those at Caerleon and Caerwent, Monmouth, the nearest sites at present of 
similar discoveries to those at Llantwit-Major. The other colours are red, 
brown, blue, and white. The red tesseree are made of common brick, the 
white of marble, and the green, apparently (they have not yet been tested), 
of some volcanic ash. In laying bare the pavement of this hall no fewer 
than forty-one human skeletons of both sexes and all ages have been met 
with, and among them the bones of three horses. . In one instance a human 
skeleton lay beneath that of a horse in such a position as to indicate that 
the horse had crusbed and killed the man by falling upon him. It is 
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evident that this hall had been the scene of a massacre, for in nearly every 
instanee the skull or facial bones have been fractured, and the bodies lie 
over one another in confused heaps. In four instances there had been an 
attempt at burial. - For this purpose the pavement was torn up and the 
body laid in an opening not more than six inches deep, its feet towards the 
east, and then surrounded with stones in the form of a coffin and covered 
with a few inches of earth. The unburied bodies belong to a small race 
with brachycephalic skulls ; but those that are buried were clearly men of 
a larger size, and had skulls of the dolichocephalic type. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the former represent the natives of the district, and the 
latter the attacking party. Nothing of value has been met with in the 
way of pottery, excepting a civerary urn, which was found a few feet be- 
neath the surface on the outer side of the north wall. There are still 
traces of a mound having been raised over it. This mound had been cut 
through and partly levelled at the time when the wall was built ; but the 
urn with its contents remained undisturbed in its original position and 
beneath its stone covering. A small quantity of charcoal and calcined 
bones lay at the bottom of the urn, and all the rest of the interior was 
filled up with worm-castings. The other specimens of pottery are common 
black and grey ware, and, with the possible exception of a small piece of 
Samian, are all of Romano-British make. Only six or seven coins have 
been obtained thus far, and all but one of these are Roman Imperial brass 
in rather poor condition, and represent the latter half of the third century. 
The two best preserved are of Victorinus and Maximianus I. The excep- 
tional coin is Greek ; but nothing more can be said of it as only two letters 
of the legend are legible. The personal ornaments discovered, such. as 
fibule, pins, &c., are few in number and of little consequence. _In stone- 
work there are two or three items that deserve mention. In addition to 
the base and part of the shaft of several columns, the workmen have come 
across the lower portion of a doorway which, when first exposed, was nearly 
complete. This doorway led from the artificers’ room into an adjoining 
passage. When first found the jambs to the height of 4 ft. were in their 
original position, as also was a circular block of stone with its socket hole 
1} in. in diameter and 1} in. in depth, for the door pivot to work in. 
Several stone mortaria for pounding meal have been secured, and among 
them a few fragments of earthenware mortaria used for the same purpose. 
The inner surface of these earthenware mortars had been rendered rough 
by the insertion of grains and chips of flint. Among the carved stone 
relics the most noticeable is a roughly wrought pinnacle in Bath oolite, 
about 2 ft. high. It is cut in the shape of four pillars supporting a 
hexagonal top piece, which is finished off by a device in flowers or fruit. 
This small pinnacle has all the look of an ornament intended for the roof 
of a Christian church. The workmanship is so rough and indeterminate in 
style that its date must be left an open question. The hypocaust was 
situated at the north-west angle of the building area ; no part of the super- 
structure remains in situ. The size of this bath—if, indeed, it was a bath 
—is 26 ft. by 22 ft. 6 in., and points to public rather than private use. 
But its size is not so remarkable a feature as the odd construction of the 
hypocaust. This is made up of piers of the most irregular shape. The 
appropriate name of “islands” has been found for these singular construc- 
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tions. The channels for smoke and heated air are as amorphous and 
unsymmetrical as the piers by which their shape and course are determined. 
It can hardly be said that this hypocaust shows any leading passage for 
the smoke, for all the passages twist and turn into one another with the 
involvement of a maze. While these excavations have been going on, 
special attention has been called to the traces of a Roman road leading 
from this site, Caer Wrgan, to another site of no small interest called 
locally Tre Wrgan, half a mile away to the west. That a connection must 
have existed between Wrgan’s Castle and Wrgan’s Town is evident, if only 
from the fact that the well which afforded their common water supply lies 
halfway between the two places. It now transpires that when the house 
called “The Downs” was built on the site of ‘Tre Wrgan, twenty-seven 
years ago, the workmen, in digging for foundations, came upon remains 
which, judging by the account given of them, must have been Roman. Mr. 
Winks, besides this letter to the Atheneum, has described these very impor- 
tant finds in a paper read before the Cambrian Archeological Association. 
Anglo-Saxon Remains.—The following description of the Saxon re- 
mains found during the work of restoration at Peterborough Cathedral was 
recently published by the Dean: In the course of the excavations necessary 
for under-pinning the interior of the north transept of Peterborough 
Cathedral, an interesting discovery has been made. Close to the western 
wall of the transept the workmen came upon a richly-ornamented Saxon slab, 
covering a grave, and evidently still lying in its original position. It is of 
the date, no doubt, of the second Saxon church of which considerable 
remains were discovered a short time since after taking down and rebuild- 
ing the central tower. The slab must mark the grave of a layman, for the 
burying-place of the monks was on the south side of the building, where a 
Saxon cloister may have stood, just as the Norman cloister did afterwards. 
As the slab extended slightly beyond the space required for the excavated 
trenches to receive the shallow foundations of the present Norman 
structure, the workmen of that period destroyed a few inches of its length 
at the top. This, with a crack across near the foot, caused by the settle- 
ment of the earth consequent on the Norman excavation, is the only injury 
the slab has sustained, if we except the possible removal of an ornamented 
upright cross at the head ; the rude footstone is still in its place. The 
surface of the slab is about 1 ft. 6 in. below the level of the late floor, 
which, in its turn, was about 5 in. above the Norman floor. The length of 
the slab remaining is about 5 ft. 3 in., with a top width of 1 ft. 10} in., and 
a bottom of 1 ft. 6 in. The surface is completely covered with the richest 
Saxon interlacing ornament, forming a design of a central band of ornament 
about 5 in. wide, crossed at right angles by rather wider strips of ornament. 
Three of these are uninjured ; the fourth, at the top, was almost entirely 
destroyed when the present transept was built by William de Waterville. 
The design was originally, therefore, a fourfold cross. . Each of these 
crosses is outlined with a double roll border, the inner one being twisted 
work, There is thus left between the borders of the cross arms three 
oblong spaces on each side between the broad central strip and the outer 
edge of the slab. Three of these are filled in with fine interlacing work, two 
with star crosses, and one is plain, having been left unfinished. The slab 
is probably the most beautiful specimen of Saxon ornamental work of the 
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kind that has come to light. Some antiquaries who have seen it say 
that they have seen none finer. It has been decided to raise the slab, care- 
fully keeping it on its present site, so that it may still mark the resting- 
place that it originally covered, but in such a way that it will be above the 
level of the new floor and properly guarded from injury. It was found 
close beside the spot where rest the remains of Bishop Dove. Portions of 
other Saxon slabs have also been discovered not far from the one described, 
of similar design, but of less elaborate workmanship ; also a fragment of 
what was probably the raised monument of a Saxon abbot, originally staud- 
irg in the church, the foundations of which have been lately exposed. Of 
this we can trace the outline toa considerable extent. The lines of the 
transept and the choir can be followed in the south transept, under the 
lantern, and ‘in the nave of the present cathedral, but the nave of the 
Saxon church lay outside the present building. Measurements carefully 
made show that the present Norman cathedral is exactly double the size of 
the Saxon church. An illustration of some of the slabs is given in the 
Builder of 25th August last.—An ancient stone cross, believed to be Saxon, 
has been found at Gloucester in a garden wall in the vicinity of the Priory. 
It is elaborately carved, and is of oolite limestone. 

Medizeval Churches, Crosses, &c.—A very interesting discovery 
has been made during the restoration of Peterborough Cathedral. At 
the north east corner of the transept was a buttress built by Lovin 
after the restoration of the chapter, in order to stay the transept 
wall, which showed signs of weakness, owing to the demolition of the 
Lady Chapel twenty years before. nis has been crumbling asunder 
for some time past, and to take it down and rebuild it was part of the 
present contract. Accordingly, the huge walls were shored by massive 
baulks of timber, and the work was commenced. It was found to be built 
in much the same style as the early builders erected the other parts of the 
cathedral : in a thin facing of stone and the interior filled up with fragments, 
which in this instance prove to be of much exceptional interest. Instead 
of being rough stone, piece after piece of most exquisitely carved masonry 
was extracted. Mr. Irvine, the clerk of the works, directed that the frag- 
ments should be carefully stored as they were brought to light. One, two, 
three, a dozen, twenty, thirty pieces were consecutively taken out; here a 
pillar-cap, now a spring of some arcading, there a bracket, afterwards a 
fragment of sedilia, now a capital, then some moulding, Jater on some 
delicately crocketed pinnacles, lower down some pieces of a canopy, then a 
great mass of carving unidentified, and so on, The masons as they handled 
the superb specimens thought they were never coming to the end of the 
vast store which for 200 years had remained packed in that rude and extra- 
ordinary way. It was, of course, a foregone conclusion that they belonged 
to the Lady Chapel formerly standing on the spot, and which was erected 
in 1272 by Prior Pavys, and pulled down in 1670 to mend the dilapidations. 
in other parts of the cathedral, and to assist in repairing the parish church. 
Gunton describes this chapel as the finest adjunct of the church, and it is. 
a matter of tradition that its internal ornaments were strikingly beautiful. 
Many of the fragments bear evidence of colouring ; gold and crimson pig- 
ments are even, after the lapse of all these years, very prominent through- 
out. All the better work is of clunch stone, and bears the interpretation that 
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the fragments have belonged to a gorgeous shrine or some elaborate arcad- 
ing. Although they have had some very rough usage, it is hoped that they 
may be put together and some definite idea of the original whole of which 
they formed part presented. Together with the lighter carvings in clunch, 
which of course had asylum inside the Lady Chapel, numerous examples 
in Barnack stone have been also brought to light which were a portion 
of the actual structure. It is also curious to note that some of the 
stone-work which faced the buttress was none other than portions of stone 
coffins. —The parish church of Milton-next-Sittingbourne, in which some of 
the finest specimens of fourteenth century architecture are to be seen, is at 
present in a very dilapidated condition, and a movement has been set on foot 
by the vicar of the parish, Rev. R. Payne Smith, for the restoration of the 
building. The woodwork in several portions of the edifice is decayed, and 
pieces of the ceiling are frequently falling. There is no reason why this 
state of disrepair should continue, but we are sorry to see that it has brought. 
about the desire to restore ‘‘the ancient building to something like its 
original condition.”"—Further excavations have been made at Fountains. 
Abbey by Mr. St. John Hope, under the auspices of the Yorkshire 
Archeological Society, and by kind permission of the Marquis of Ripon. 
The researches of Messrs. Hope and Micklethwaite, both by spade and 
chartulary, are bringing much fresh light upon the history and plan of this 
typical instance of a great Cistercian house. The usually. accepted ground- 
plan will evidently have to be much altered. The “kitchen” proves to be 
the calefactory, the true kitchen being a building with great central fire- 
places, communicating through hatches with both the fratery of the choir- 
monks and the hall of the conversi.—The following facts about restorers at 
Westminster Abbey are quoted from the Athenwum : “visitors to West- 
minster Abbey now find themselves barred out from the chapel of St. Paul 
on the north side of the apse, and the place carefully screened with sack- 
ing lest they should see into it. This is to prevent them missing the 
tomb of Sir Giles Daubeny, one of the most interesting, after the royal 
tombs, in the church. It has been pulled down and taken away, and a. 
new one is being made to be put in its place! This is no ordinary piece of 
barbarism. It is the first attack of the ‘restorer’ upon that marvellous 
_ store of old English monumental art which has made Westminster Abbey 
famous amongst the churches of the world, and the like of which no other 
country can nowshow. And it mustbe opposed byall possible means. If the 
‘restoring ’ pest is to be allowed to run riot amongst the monuments there, 
then farewell for ever to the unique glory of Westminster Abbey; for he 
will soon bring it down to the level of a waxwork show, or of St. Donis in 
France. It is something at least that our ‘restorer’ here shows some 
sort of consciousness that he is in mischief, and tries to keep his work out 
of sight till he can display it in its smart and shiny completeness. We 
shall probably be told once again the old tale that in this particular case 
the state of the work was such that its ‘restoration’ was absolutely 
necessary. As to that it should be known that when, some time ago, it. 
was proposed to ‘restore’ this tomb, the authorities of the church sought 
the advice of several leading members of the Society of Antiquaries and of 
others amongst those best qualified to give it. And the answers were, we 
believe without exception, against any interference with the monument. 
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It was understood that the Dean and Chapter accepted this decision as 
final. We know not how they have since been persuaded to allow a work so 
mischievous in itself and far more dangerously mischievous as a precedent.” 
The Builder, noting this letter of the Atheneum, were at “the trouble to 
ascertain the facts from those best able to give them,” and considers that 
the zeal of their contemporary has certainly run away with its discretion. 
We agree with the Builder that families should be allowed to repair their 
family tombs ; but they should not be allowed to spoil a place like West- 
minster Abbey in so doing, and we hope the Atheneum will persevere with its 
point.—Great interest was excited in North Wales by the announcement 
in September that the tomb of Madoc ap Gryffyddmaelor, a great Welsh 
warrior in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, grandson of Owen Gwynedd, 
Prince of Wales, had been discovered in the ruins of Valle Crucis Abbey, 
Llangollen. The Rev. H. T. Owen, warden of the abbey, who is now 
engaged upon some excavations, was searching for old stained glass in the 
dormitory, when he disinterred a large stone slab, bearing the name of 
Madoc, and an inscription, which has not yet been fully deciphered. Down 
the centre of the stone is an incised sword in sheath. Further excavations 
led to the discovery of four other stones, each about five feet by eighteen 
inches ; two bear floriated crosses, one an inscribed spear, and the other a 
Grecian (?) kind of ornament. The stones form part of the vaulting of the 
corridor leading to the old burial ground of the monks. Madoc ap 
Gryfiydd founded the abbey, which was a Cistercian Monastery, about the 
year 1200. After the venerable building became a ruin, the chapter-house 
and scriptorium were used for several generations as a farm-stead, and 
were practically destroyed by fire. During the repairs it is conjectured 
that the stones of Madoc’s tomb were used to complete the vaulting. In 
1851 the débris covering the area of the abbey was removed by Lord 
Dungannon, and the tombs of benefactors buried in front of the high altar ; 
the figure of a knight in chain armour, und a stone coffin were laid bare. 
During the excavations of last year the monk’s well and spring were dis- 
covered.—Among the more important changes carried out during recent 
operations at the church of St. Giles, Cripplegate, London, are raising the floor 
of the chancel nine inches, bringing that portion of the edifice further west 
towards the second column, and cutting it off from the nave by a short 
light iron screen. These operations, says the Atheneum, completely con- 
firm an assertion lately made by a good ecclesiological authority, that most 
of the doings of church “ restorers” are prompted by clergy in sympathy 
with what is called an ‘ advanced ” (strangely perverted word !) ritual.— 
‘‘ Restoration,” under the charge of Mr. Pearson, has begun in the famous 
Mayor’s Chapel, College Green, Bristol—The restoration of Croyland 
Abbey Church has been already begun under the direction of Mr. Pearson. 
A scaffold has been erected round the ruins at the east end of the nave, 
and an inspection has been made with a view to preservation. It is said 
that, unless it is supported in some way, the finest part of the ruin, viz., 
the south-east block of masonry, with the fine Norman arch, must fall and 
crumble away, A plea for a reparation fund has received the powerful 
support of the Zimes.—Mr. S. W. Williams’ excavations at Strata Florida 
Abbey were continued until August 4, (see ante, vol. i. 283, ii. 53). 
The whole of the site over which he had permission to excavate was 
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within the churchyard of the parish of Strata Florida, a very extensive 
churchyard, but no modern burials had taken place in that portion of it 
occupied by the ruins. Externally the north wall of the north transept 
had been cleared, also the east and south wall of the presbytery, the east 
wall of the chapels on the south transept, and the sacristy and chapter- 
house, disclosing the freestone corresponding with the responds of the piers 
in the aisles. The excavation of the external face of the walls of this 
portion of the church had disclosed the fact that buttresses were built to 
take the thrust of the groining and arches at every point, and that the 
greatest care was taken to build them solidly and well. Following the 
line of external excavation, they came to the north transept, the whole 
external face of which had been cleared down to the original ground-level, 
and it had enabled them to find the plinths of the square buttresses, of 
Norman type, and the elaborate moulding of the north door. The 
external wall of the west end of the presbytery, like the north face of the 
north transept, had been cleared down to the original ground-level, and 
there were, in addition to the angle buttresses, square pilasters carried up 
between the centre and side lights of the east window which was a triplet ; 
and these pilasters, like the buttresses, were of ashlar work. Externally, 
on the eastern side of the south transept had been found a series of monks’ 
graves, some of which have still their carved headstones in situ, Continu- 
ing the excavation along the face of the eastern wall of the south transept, 
they discovered still in situ the window of the sacristy. Beyond this there 
was a change in the character of the walls, the workmanship being inferior. 
The chapter-house had the foundation still remaining of the stone benches 
upon which the monks sat in conclave, and masses of the entrance door- 
way had been found, consisting of arch moulds, bases, and capitals, and a 
portion of the base mould of one side of the door still in situ. The char- 
acter of the mouldings found was clearly of later date than the church, 
and was of early English type, whilst all the woik in the church itself was 
distinctly Transitional or late Norman. Returning to the interior of the 
church, and commencing at the west end of the nave, one of the most in- 
teresting and important facts discovered was the finding of the western 
respond of the south arcade in situ for a height of 10 feet above the floor- 
level of the nave. Alterations had been made in the shape of the pier 
subsequently to the great fire, and fragments of moulded work had been 
used as quoins in repairing the damage caused by the burning of the Abbey 
Church in 1824, Originally all the piers were of oblong plan, but had 
been altered at some late period, probably after the fire. —Several 
archeological specimens were found during recent alterations to the church 
at Clatt. It appears that the present church stands on the same site as.its 
predecessor had stood in pre-Reformation times, and had been dedicated to 
“St. Juliands.” In making excavations in connection with the alterations, 
& very complete baptismal font was found, also a part of a stone with 
circular carving, a stone with a rectilineal figure cut to about 2} inches 
deep, and a stone with cuttings which seem to be the counterpart of some 
embossment. It has been built into a wall, and the nature of the design 
gives the idea that it has had fitted into it the terminal of a reredos or some 
similar ornamental work. A large upright boulder standing at the end of 
a cottage in the village was examined, and it appears to bear the marks of 
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Runic carving.—A prospectus has been issued for the formation of a Society 
for the Restoration of Ancient Crosses. It states ‘‘ In past ages no church- 
yard was considered complete without its cross, while the same symbol was 
often the most conspicuous adornment of market-places, and in remoter 
districts was a no less familiar object by the wayside or the fountain. At 
the same time within the church the Great Rood was treated as second only 
to the altar itself. It is not, therefore, surprising that the number of exist- 
ing remains is very considerable. Over 200 of these outdoor crosses are 
said to survive in the county of Somerset alone; but hitherto compara- 
tively few have been rescued from profanation and neglect. In most cases 
a base or socket, frequently raised on steps, with occasionally a broken 
shaft, is all that remains. But these, lacking as they do the emblem of 
the Christian religion (to carry which was the very purpose of their erection), 
are now meaningless, except as witnesses to the indifference, or worse, of 
recent generations. It is not desired in any way to renovate these vener- 
able monuments, and so to destroy their artistic or antiquarian interest ; 
but merely to make good the ravages, not so much of natural decay as of 
wanton sacrilege. Nor does the society intend to supplant, but rather to 
stimulate, local effort and enthusiasm ; though at the same time, by con- 
tributing a fair proportion of the necessary expense, it would render possible 
(even in the poorest districts) the execution of satisfactory designs. The 
society will probably confine its earlier efforts to the re-erection of church-yard 
crosses only ; with the hope, however, of ultimately including wayside, rood, 
and other crosses within the scope of its action. Application for membership 
should be made to Mr. F. C. Eden, The Cottage, Ham Common, Surrey.”-— 
Braybrooke Church near Market Harborough is said to be in almost a ruinous 
condition, owing mostly to neglect, partly to lapse of time, and also to 
damage done by lightuing. The structural defects are great, and in want 
of immediate attention, some being decidedly dangerous, and others capable 
of remedy without any extraordinary difficulty or expense, The chief cause 
is the failure and settlement of the foundations to such an extent as to en- 
danger the superstructure. This Church, an interesting specimen of 
13th century architecture, is one of a series in the Forest of Arden, 
built by order of King John, and was commenced soon after the 
year 1200, probably on the site of an older one. The graduated tower and 
spire, considered the handsomest in Northamptonshire for symmetry, are 
good specimens of early decorated period, beautiful design and finest pro- 
portions; thecornersof the tower wherethespire beginsare decorated with four 
carved stone gurgoyles : there are four bells in the tower, three dated 1€10, 
1785, 1806 respectively : the 4th, the oldest, bears inscription “ Sit Domini 
Benedictum.” The east chapel is a fine specimen of 15th century work, con- 
taining an oak effigy, most probably of John le Latymer, Crusader, who died 
1283; a handsome monument,an unusually good specimen of sculptor’s art of 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, dedicated to a member of theGriffin family whose 
helmet hangs on an iron stanchion; an aumbry,in south wall; a vamp horn, of 
which only three are left, it is supposed, in England ; a handsome oak screen, 
at the west arch; fragments of ancient stained glass. The south aisle contains 
ahandsomeancient square stone font, carved on the south side with arudecross 
and mermaid eatinga fish, on the east side withinterwoven snakes, on thenorth 
and west with geometrical patterns; on the south wall is a covered fresco. The 
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north aisle contains a piscina, and staircase with oak door leading to the rood 
loft. The chancel contains a piscina, embattled stone reredos, and a black 
oak chair, very handsomely carved with figures (half-men). We hope these 
interesting features will not be restored, though we confess to some con- 
siderable misgivings when under the ominous title of “ Archeological, &c., 
Restoration,” we find included a new east window to chancel, new chancel 
arch, new and restored screens, new cover to font.-—Norwich Castle has 
been acquired by the Corporation, and it is to be converted into a 
museum and art gallery. This is good news, and follows closely upon the 
similar arrangement devised for Guildford Castle (see ante, p. 53). The tower 
of Norwich Castle is believed to have been built by Wm. Rufus, and to have 
been repaired or completed by Hugh Bigod in the early part of the 12th cen- 
tury.—It is also pleasing to note that Barnard’s Inn, London, with its ancient 
hall, court-room, and offices, has been made available forthe meetings oflearned 
Societies. What a pity these Oli Inns of Court could not be utilized for 
the foundation of an Art Training College. Staples Inn is now in private 
hands and others may follow.— The vicar of Beverley Minster has found in 
the triforium of the nave of that church several round headed arches, some 
having the zig-zag ornament, and Mr. Littlehales in a note to the Builder, 
considers them to be old materials rebuilt, rather than a part of the earlier 
church.—Cossey Church, Norfolk, has been restored, and Dr. Jessop has 
written to the Zimes a strong protest against the manner in which this has 
been done. The Builder, however, thinks Dr. Jessop has exaggerated, and 
refers to the architect’s reports. We hope the Builder is right in this 
respect, as it certainly is in its well-merited rebuke to the Z'imes, for writing 
so wisely and archeologically upou this village church of Norfolk, taking 
the side of the anti-restorers, while allowing the amateur architect who is 
converting St. Albans Cathedral into a laughing-stock, to write whole 
columns in his defence, and not lifting up its potent voice against these 
deplorable goings on. Certainly St. Albans was more worth preserving 
than Cossey. We almost question it now.—The explorations at Roche 
Abbey are steadily progressing. The screen of the edifice has been un- 
earthed ; three doorways on the western side, the position of the choir 
stalls, have been discovered. Outside the screen several tombs with inscrip- 
tions have been found. The kitchen has been explored and the walls of 
the refectory have been traced.—Some old oak benches have been removed 
from Ormskirk Church, and sent to a school of art in Boston, United 
States. This shows how parishioners and clergy care for their churches.— 
Finchley Church has just been repaired, and the work appears on the whole 
not to have partaken of the nature of restoration. The old tablets have been 
carefully preserved, including that of the founder.—The Canongate Old 
Cross at Edinburgh, is to be removed from its present position against the 
wall of the Tolbooth, and placed on the pedestal apon which stood the 
Edinburgh Market Cross, opposite the parish church.—The ancient parish 
church of Kirkby Mallory, Leicestershire, has been restored. It was 
erected in the 13th century, and consists of nave, tower, and chancel.— 
Another 13th century church, St. Mary, Saunderton, has also been restored, 
or rather almost entirely rebuilt. It is said that great care has been 
taken to re-use the ancient ornamental floor-tiles, the old stonework 
of the doorways, windows, &c. This thoroughness is certainly better, if 
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it were needed, than pretended restoration.—One of the pillars, and 
a large portion of the nave of Millbrook Church, Bedfordshire, has 
fallen down,. smashing the ancient font and the old carved seats.— 
St. Nicholas’ Chapel, Coggeshall, Essex, was built by the Monks of ‘the 
Cistercian Order, in the 12th century. It is the westernmost of the 
remains of the Abbey, founded at Coggeshall about 1140, by King Stephen 
and Mand his Queen, the latter then being, as the heiress of the House of 
Boulogne, the possessor of the Lordship of Coggeshall and other large 
estates of this county. The plan of the building is of a simple quadrilateral 
design, without aisles or transept, and measures from east to west, 43 feet, 
and from north tv south, 20 feet. It is constructed of rubble consisting 
principally of flints and fragments of Early English brick, while the coigns 
and dressings are of bricks varying from 14 to 2 inches in thickness, and 
being about 12 inches by 6 inches in length and breadth. It is considered 
a remarkable example of early English brickwork, and especial attention is 
directed to the mouldings of the bricked mullions of the east and west 
windows. It is one of the earliest instances, if not the earliest, of moulded 
brickwork in the Kingdom. The walls rest upon a concrete bed and are 
about three feet thick, and it would seem were originally coated with plaster 
or stucco both inside and outside. The building is entered by a door on 
the south side near the west end. On each side of the door is a lancet 
window, with exterior dimensions 6 feet 4 inches high and 2 feet broad, 
splaying inward to a height of 8 feet and a breadth of 4 feet 7 inches, 
There are two other windows on the south side, but their sills are elevated 
to give height to the sedilia and piscina. In the north wall there are four 
lancet windows, similar to those east and west of the doorway, while the 
windows in the east and west walls are triple lancets within a containing 
arch. Round the interior of the Chapel, just beneath the windows, there 
is a string course composed of semi-circular faced bricks projecting about 14 
inches, each of which is about 12 inches long by 2 inches in thickness, At 
the east end of the south wall the string rises and runs along the top of the 
sedilia, three in number, the arches of which are composed of brick and 
spring from limestone supports. To the east of and adjoining the sedilia is 
an arched recess, and there were formerly the remains of two square drains 
pierced through the bricks which formed its sill. This recess was doubtless 
a double piscina. Between it and the east wall is a niche, 23 inches wide, 
2 feet 6 inches high and recessed about 13 inches, formed of limestone and 
having a trefoil-shaped arch-heading. It is still in good preservation and 
most probably served as the credence. The aumbry with its new oak sill and 
top, restored as far as was practicable to its original state, is to be seen in 
the north wall near the east end. A small part of the original moulded 
oak wall-plate with its somewhat singular top remains at the east end of 
the north wall. The roof is high pitched, and thatched, the eastern half 
being raised slightly above the other portion. The plastering of the interior, 
above the string course, was relieved by colouring of a simple character, 
consisting of double chocolate one-eighth inch lines three-eighths of an inch 
apart. These run round the building at horizontal intervals of five inches, 
divided vertically so as to represent stone work. The pattern may still be 
seen, and there may yet be traced the emerald green which gave colour to 
the string course, and there is enough of the flowing | iage pattern which 
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filled the spaces between the lancets and containing arch of the east window 
to show its Early English character. In the upper part of the central seat 
of the sedilia there remains part of the original cruciform nimbus of reddish 
colour. Many years ago this sacred building was converted into a barn, 
part of the south wall being removed and a wing attached. This unsightly 
addition was demolished shortly after the conveyance of the building was 
made to the Vicar of Coggeshall. During a partial restoration, fragments of 
coloured glass, pieces of the Purbeck marble shafts of the sedilia and 
part of the font or of the stoup were found, also the base of the font, and 
with these remains were associated pieces of the pavement, which was of 
tile, coloured black, yellow, or buff and green. Some of the pavements 
now form the step of the doorway, but the colouring is destroyed. Repairs 
are now urgently needed. Winds, rains, and frosts are doing their ruthless 
work of destruction; and the society for the preservation of ancient 
buildings have sanctioned the work which is proposed. 

Local Archzeological Research.—The editorial note prefixed to 
our first issue has brought about a much needed effort for co-operation 
among local archeological socicties. Dr. Cox it will be remembered 
wrote a letter in our pages (ante vol. 1 p. 158) the result of which was a 
Memorial from a large number of representative members of various 
Archeological. Societies throughout England and Wales, to the President 
and Council of the Society of Antiquaries of London, who thereupon resolved 
to summon a Conference of Delegates of the leading local Societies; This 
was held in their Apartments at Burlington House, on Thursday, 
November 15th. At this Conference the following subjects were 
discussed :—1. The relation that might advantageously exist between the 
Society of Antiquaries and other kindred Societies. 2, The manner in 
which Archeological knowledge can best be advanced by the co-operation 
of Societies interested in its progress. 3. The best method of forming lists 
of ancient objects of different kinds still existing in various districts of the 
country. 4. The means of carrying out a general Archeological Survey of 
England and Wales by counties, together with an Archeological Index for 
each county. Some useful suggestions were made by Mr. J. Romilly Allen, 
Mr. Willis Bund, Professor Hodgkin, and others. The principal subject 
which came under discussion was the plan of an archeological survey of 
the country, to which General Pitt-Kivers contributed the remark that the 
present ordnance survey contained, and was bound to contain, every 
archeological monument which exists. Another subject was the compila- 
tion of an archeological handbook, which was suggested by Professor 
Hodgkin. On the question of an index of archeological remains in each 
county, Mr. Payne said a few words of introduction on his forthcoming 
archeological map of Kent accompanied by an index of place-names, show- 
ing in different columns the prehistoric, Celtic, Roman, and Anglo-Saxon 
remains, The general sense of the meeting seemed, however, to be in 
favour of making a separate index for each class of remains, and this, it will 
be seen by our readers, is the plan adopted for the Indexes of Roman 
Remains which have appeared in these pages for Wilts, Gloucester, Sussex, 
London, and Essex. The question of Local Museums was much discussed, 
and here, indeed, a very pressing matter is touched upon. Except perhaps 
at Salisbury, York, Newcastle, and one or two other places, the local 
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museums are badly managed, badly catalogued and arranged, badly housed, 
and badly financed. One of the best local museums is at Colchester, hav- 
ing suitable and ample apartments in the Castle. The magnificent Roman 
remains here gathered together are, to a marked degree, illustrative of the 
town and its connection with Roman times, and the present curator is as 
obliging as he is capable in his work. But the funds are almost nil. Only 
a few weeks since Dr. Laver, a well known antiquary living at Colchester, 
endeavoured to collect a few pounds to purchase two very fine pieces of 
Roman earthenware, but failed to accomplish his object, some of the towns- 
people preferring to buy these things as holders for their umbrellas! No 
wonder, therefore, that a special collection formed by one of the townsmen 
is for sale, and will probably be sent away from the district, if not exported 
altogether. Such cases are to be found in other towns, and it is a disgrace 
to our present state of educational culture. Mr. Gomme suggested that 
the newly-created County Councils should be approached with a view of 
their obtaining statutory powers to support local museums, just as local 
bodies may now create public libraries. If these local museums could be 
arranged upon something like a scientific basis, with a national catalogue 
designed to show the distribution of certain objects in the various local 
museums, the gain to students would be enormous. Thus our contributor, 
Mr. Haverfield, is asking for information about inscribed stones. If we 
could turn to a museum catalogue of Roman objects arranged under heads 
which showed where, inter-alia, the inscribed Roman stones were now placed 
in the various local museums, the student would be able to accomplish 
much by way of personal inspection which is now well-nigh impossible. 
Other suggestions were made, but ultimately, on the motion of Earl Percy, 
a committee to consider the whole subject was formed. Jt consists of the 
following gentlemen :—Earl Percy, Mr. J. Romilly Allen, Rev. J. Charles 
Cox, Mr. Gomme, Mr. Willis Bund, Mr. E. P. ‘L. Brock, Dr. Evans, Mr. 
Milman, and the Hon. Harold A. Dillon. We hope something definite will 
be arrived at by this committee. ; 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WIDOWHOOD IN MANORIAL LAW. 
[ante, p. 184.] 
Wirs reference to Mr. Gomme’s article on this subject I may refer to the 
following instance in Essex :— 

At Wickham [Essex] Mollond was distinguished from customary land with 
respect to the right of dower: ‘“‘The widow who held Mollond was entitled 
to have the moiety of such land for dower as long as she remained a widow, 
and the whole of the custo land, but marrying she lost the whole of 
it. If customary land descended to daughters the eldest took the whole, 
but Mollond was divided.”—Ingq. of 1279—Hale’s Domesday of St. Paul’s 
Ixxv, J. H, Rovunp. 
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ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS IN BRITAIN. 
I nave been asked to prepare a collection of Roman inscriptions found in 
Britain, and either not published, or incorrectly published in the vii. vol. 
of the Corpus, and in Dr. Htibner’s three supplements in the Zphemeris, the 
last of which goes down to 1878. I should be grateful for information as 
to any inscribed stones or pottery, which have either not been printed at 
all, or only in out of the way publications. 

May I take this opportunity of correcting an error in the excellent index 
to the A.R. vol.i. Under Arundel, the indexer notes “doubtful Roman 
station.” So far as I know, there is no manner of doubt, There has never 
been discovered any sort of Roman station at Arundel, except in the 
imaginations of enthusiastic antiquaries. Nor, so far as I can judge, is it 
likely that traces of any Roman settlement ever will be discovered there. 

Lancing College, Shoreham. F. HavERFIELD. 
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THE DEDICATIONS OF CHURCHES. 


HERE is not uncommonly much historic significance in the 
dedication of an old church. In most cases the key is lost, 
but we may feel assured, did we possess it, that there is hardly a 
pro-reformation church existing whose dedication would not throw 
light on the feelings—secular and religious—of our ancestors. The 
saintly or angelic patrons were not chosen by mere chance, but, on 
the contrary, commemorate various successive waves of devotional 
feeling. 

We believe that when the dedications of the whole of the churches 
in these islands are properly classified that considerable light will be 
thrown on the local cultus which the saints have received. At present 
none but the most imperfect conclusions can be arrived at. Ecton 
and Bacon’s collections, it is true, contain a large number of dedi- 
cations under diocesan arrangement, but their works are known to be 
so full of errors that without confirmation from other sources it is 
never wise torely onthem. Of late years steps have been taken by 
scattered workers to remedy the defect as far as nine English and 
four Scottish counties are concerned. Cumberland and Westmore- 
land have had their dedications arranged in alphabetical order by 
the Rev. Precentor Venables. This list was published a year or two 
ago in the local Transactions; about the same time Mr. John V. 
Gregory communicated to the Royal Archological Institute an 
article on the Saint-dedications of Northumberland and Durham.! 
The October number of The Antiquary contains similar lists for 


Essex and Kent, compiled by Mr. J. A. Sparvel-Bayly.2 The Lin- © 


colnshire dedications were arranged some years ago by Precentor 
Venables, and the result published in the Journal of the R. A. In- 
stitute.® A like good work has been done for Nottinghamshire by 
the Rev. Canon Raine. The result is to be seen in the Proceedings 
of the Yorkshire Architectural Society for 1882. The same 
learned antiquary had already published a valuable catalogue 
of Yorkshire dedications.‘ I have supplemented this by con- 
sulting Lawton’s Collectio Rerum Ecclesiasticarwm de diccesi 
Eboracensi for all those parishes which Mr. Raine certifies as being 
correctly given in that useful book. 

The parochial dedications of four Scottish counties, Aberdeen, 


1 Vol. xlii., pp. 370-383. 
2 Vol. xviii., pp. 109-116. 
3 Vol. xxxviii., pp. 365-390. 
* Yorks Archeolog. and Topog. Journ., vol. ii., pp. 180-192. 
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Banff, Forfar and Kincardine are given in a lecture on the Hagiology 
and Parochial Dedications of Scotland, by Rev. James Gammack. 
These are all the county dedications as far as the writer has been 
able to ascertain that have as yet been arranged, with the exception 
of a few Lancashire parishes—now in the diocese of Carlisle— 
which Mr. Venables has given along with the Cumberland and 

i Westmoreland dedications. 

Out of the above materials the writer has constructed the 
following table. That even in its present imperfect state it will be 
found useful to historical students the compiler does not doubt. 
It furnishes evidence for but one quarter of the English counties, but 
it so happens that several of the more important ecclesiastical centres 
are represented. That some errors and many deficiencies occur 
we cannot doubt. Of some churches the dedication is un- 
known, and it is more than can be hoped for that a work done by 
diverse hands should be equally accurate in all its parts, The 
writer has taken such pains as he was able to avoid errors on his 
own part, but he feels sure that he cannot have escaped from mis- 
countings and slips of the pen. 

It is not our province, nor is the Archeological Review the 
place for us to enter into a disquisition on the religious aspects of 
the cultus of the holy dead. The remote antiquity of the practice 
is now conceded by all. The different ways in which the honour 
given to the departed has shown itself in various countries, or even 
in small isolated districts of the same country, is worthy of far 
more attention than it has as yet received. We much regret that 
the materials we have had to work upon relate to so limited an 
area. Nine English counties, and four over the border, in Scotland, 
cannot bring out the full results which a careful study of the dedi- 
cations of the whole islands would furnish. They are, however, a 
help towards the right understanding of subjects beset with diffi- 

q culties. The writer would be not a little gratified were his present 

: labours superseded by a complete tabular catalogue. Though so 

much is left to be done in the future it has happened fortunately 

that some of the most important districts have been catalogued, so 
= that the author could use them. Cumberland; Durham, Yorkshire, 

Lincolnshire, Kent, and Essex, may be considered typical English 

shires, and the four Scottish counties are, we believe, very fair 

representatives of the Northern Kingdom. 7 

Were all our ecclesiastical records lost we should not be left 
entirely in the dark as to the progress of Christianity in this land 
in early times. These dedications are calculated to teach much to 
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those who have patience to interrogate them. All dedications may 

be roughly and provisionally divided into four classes. 

L. The Blessed Virgin, the Archangels, and the holy men and women 
who are mentioned in the gospels. 

II. The martyrs of the early Church who suffered under the heathen 
persecutors, and the more illustrious fathers of the Church, 
whose names were known wherever Christianity was 
received. 

III. The national saints who were honoured in their own land but 
whose fame was for the most part confined to their own 
country. 

IV. The more modern saints, such as St. Bernard and St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, 

As was to be anticipated, the dedications to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary far outnumber any others. In Essex there are 104 under her 
patronage, and in Yorkshire 95. These numbers do not include such 
double dedications as St. Mary and Holy Rood, St. Mary and All 
Saints, of which there are a considerable number. All-Saints is 
also a very common dedication. It occurs in every English shire 
that we have been able toexamine. In Lincolnshire and Yorkshire 
it is the most numerous, In the former we have 95 examples, and 
in the latter it rises to 138. The feast of All Saints was estab- 
lished by Pope Gregory IV., who died in 844.5 It is, therefore, 
probable, though by no means certain, that all these dedications are 
subsequent to that time. The last century of the Saxon rule and 
the period that elapsed between the Norman Conquest and the 
accession of Edward the First (1066-1272) was an era of great re- 
ligious energy. New churches were springing up all around. We 
believe that it will be found on investigation that nearly all the 
churches dedicated to All Saints were founded before the year 1200. 

The dedications to Saint Michael, the archangel, are also 
numerous and very interesting. The time when this great festival 
had its origin is unknown. There does not seem evidence of its 
existence earlier than the fifth century. The church of Monte Gar- 
gano in Italy was, it is affirmed, the first building dedicated to St. 
Michael, in the West. The Mole of Hadrian was placed under his 
invocation by Pope Boniface IV. in 610° 

Michaelmas was a popular festival: among the Anglo-Saxuns. 
The earliest instance of the use of the word that we can call to 
mind is to be seen in the A. 8. Chronicle, under the year 1011, 

5 Gosselin, Power of the Pope During the Middle Ages, Tr. by Matthew Kelly, 


vol. ii., p. 168 n. 
¢ Alb. Butler, Lives of the Saints, Sept. 29. 
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where we are informed that certain northern pillagers besieged 
Canterbury between the feast of the Nativity of our Blessed Lady 
(the 8th of September) and “Sce. Michaeles maessan,” There 
can be no doubt, however, that if searched for, the term would 
be found at an earlier date. Michaelmas not only stood forth 
as a great church festival which brought to the minds of men 
all they had been taught as to the ministry of angels and the cease- 
less conflict between good and the powers of evil, but it replaced 
the old heathen festivals which were held when the harvest was 
got in. The dedication of churches in the great archangel’s honour, 
the lights ever burning on his altars, and the belief that his very 
name was a terror to evil spirits,’ are a part of the development of 
the great Christian tradition. The gross revelry and rough horse- 
play which, as time went on, became in some places a main feature 
of the festival may well be a survival from the harvest-feasts of 
the old time before our forefathers had bowed before the cross. 

The name of Saint Michael is connected with hills. This is no 
local fancy confined to England only, but is found to prevail — 
throughout almost the whole of Europe. Our readers will call to 
mind Saint Michael’s Mount in Brittany and the holy hill in Corn- 
wall bearing the same name. Among less known churches under 
the invocation of the great Archangel, which are perched on rocky 
heights, the church of St. Michael at Le Puy® should not be 
forgotten. 

We do not profess to have information as to all, or nearly all, 
the dedications to St. Michael which occur in the following table, 
but in every case where we have been able to gain knowledge on 
the point, it has turned out that the church so dedicated stands on 
a hill, or rising ground. Lincolnshire is a flat country. It has 
been ascertained that nearly all the churches dedicated to St. 
Michael in that shire stand on what is comparatively high ground.” 

In the paintings which adorned our medisval churches St. 
Michael almost always held a distinguished place. He was commonly 
represented over the chancel arch with a pair of scales in his hand 
in the act of weighing souls. These pictures must once have been 
very common. They are frequently alluded to in the controversial 
literature of the time of the Reformation™ 

™ Thorpe’s Edit., vol. i., p. 266; vol. ii., p. 117. 

8 Beyerlinck, Mag. Theat. Vitae Hwmamnae, i., 426. 

® Archibald Geikie, Geological Studies, p. 120; G. Poulett Scrope, Geol. und 
Extinct Voleamoes of France, 2nd ed., 1858, p. 172. 

10 Jour. Roy. Archeolog. Inst., xxxviii., 371. 


11 See Tyndale, Answer to More (Parker Soc.), 163; Bayle, Image of Both 
Churches (Parker Soc.), 523. 
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The martyrs of the Early Church and the more illustrious of the 
fathers must have been well-known names to the English as soon 
as they became Christian. A great impulse was, however, given to 
the honour paid to Eastern saints by the Crusades. Wave after 
wave from the Catholic West dashed itself on the coasts of Syria 
and Palestine, and each crusader who had the good fortune to 
return to his own home brought with him history, legend, and wild 
tale connected with that strange land which he had done his part 
in endeavouring to wrest from the infidel. That the Eastern 
saints were most of them known of in this country before a 
crusader ever set foot on the sands of Asia does not admit of 
question, but there was a marked increase in the culius paid to 
them when the East ceased to be a vague term for an unknown 
land of holiness and wonder, and once more recovered for itself the 
position of being looked upon as a real country where men and 
women lived, toiled, and rejoiced, sinned and prayed, as their 
fellows did in Europe. Almost all dedications of this class belong 

we believe, to the crusading time. They are far less numerous than 
one would have supposed. We know from wills and other docu- 
ments that there was an altar dedicated to St. Katherine in almost 
every church, but her name occurs seldom as the patroness of the 
church itself. There is not a single St. Katherine’s in Cumberland, 
Durham, Lincolnshire, or Northumberland, and in the great county 
of York there are but four. On the other hand, St. Margaret, 
whose history is much of the same character as that of St. 
Katherine, has upwards of seventy churches under her invocation, 
though she does not seem to have had so many altars dedicated to 
her as to the great saint of Alexandria. There are a few churches 
dedicated to Saint Augustine ; they extend from Kent to Northum- 
berland, but are nowhere numerous. We imagine that in every 
case the Augustine meant is the Apostle of the English, not the 
great African Doctor. The dedication to Saint Gregory occurs in 
seven counties, but is very uncommon. Cyprian is found in one 
single instance only. The names of Ambrose, Basil, Leo, and 
Athanasius, are not found in a single instance. We have been sur- 
prised to find how few churches are under the patronage of Saint 
George. Only twenty in all. It was at a comparatively late 
period when St. George became the patron of the English nation. 
Few churches remained to be founded in those days. Kent has 
one dedication which we have never met with elsewhere. Saint 
Beatrice is the patroness of Berthersden in Kent. There is some 


doubt as to who is meant, as more than one Beatrice appears in the - 


roll of the saints. The saint invoked at Berthersden was probably 
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the Virgin Martyr who suffered at Rome in 303. She was strangled, 
and is usually represented with a rope in her hand." 

The dedications to the old English and Scottish saints are 
very interesting. They are doubtless nearly all of them of early 
date. It is not uncommon to hear the canonization of these saints 
spoken of as if the same process had taken place with regard to 
them as we are familiar with in modern instances, such as those of 
St. Alphonsus Ligouri, or the martyrs of Japan. There can be no 
objection to the use of the term “ canonization ” in relation to the holy 
men and women of old, if it be understood what is meant. The 
great fathers and teachers of the Church, Saints Athanasius, Basil, 
Jerome, Ambrose, Augustine, and Gregory the Great, were almost 
at once received as saints by the whole Church—no formal act de- 
claratory of their holiness was needed. With regard to the Irish, 
Scottish, and English saints of the early time, the method by which 
their sanctity was promulgated, is to some degree uncertain. We 
may be sure that in the first instance it arose from the spontaneous 
devotion of the people, but it is probable that no name was inserted 
in the church calendars without the approval of the bishop of the 
diocese, and we believe, though this may admit of doubt, that the 
consent of the metropolitan had also to be obtained. In those early 
days, when communication with Rome was so costly, tedious, and 
beset with dangers, it would have been almost impossible to have 
carried out the modern forms of canonization with regard to per- 
sons so very remote from Italy. It has been asserted, but we know 
not on what authority, that St. Swibert who was canonized by 
Pope Leo III. in 804, was the first person who was ever canonized 
in the exact sense of the term,” others say that this honour fell to 
St. Ulrich, Archbishop of Augsburg, who was canonized in 993 by 
John XV.“ It has been affirmed, as far as we have been able to 
ascertain, without satisfactory evidence, that St. Dunstan was the 
first Englishman who was ever canonized in the true meaning of 
the word: Whether this be so or not, it is, we believe, safe to 
assume, when evidence to the contrary is not forthcoming, that the 
saints of these islands who flourished before the year 1000 were 
enrolled by the local authorities only. Of these we find many 
dedications, but they are of local character, very few of them are 
widely distributed, as are those saints whose fame extended where- 
ever the Christian faith had spread itself. The following list fur- 
nishes the strongest evidence of this. For instance, Acca occurs 

12 Cal. of Anglican Church IUustrated, Ed. 1850, p. 193. 


18 Mackenzie E.C. Walcott, Sacred Archeology, p. 108. 
14 Thid., p. 109. 
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but once, in the County of Durham, the scene of his labours, 
There are but two dedications to St. Bega, both in Cumberland. 
Six Bridgets occur in Cumberland, and one in Kincardineshire. 
There are none elsewhere. A doubt might be raised, did we find 
this dedication in Essex, Lincolnshire, or Kent, whether St. Bridget 
of Sweden, or her Irish namesake, was meant. As however 
all these dedications are in lands converted by missioners from 
Ireland there can be no doubt that it was the Irish Bridget who 
was honoured in these places. St. Dunstan of Canterbury does 
not seem to have been popular out of the district where he was 
known. He had one church in Essex, and five in Kent. None are 
found elsewhere. Saint Guthlac and Saint Hibald were hermits 
who lived in Lincolnshire. 1n that county each have four 
churches, Their names do not occur in any of the other shires. 
Saint Oswald, the martyr-kirg, was popular in six of the English 
counties in the following list: his name is wanting only in Essex 
and Lancashire. Forty churches were under his patronage in 
Yorkshire, and it may not be out of place to mention that the great 
Augustinian Canonry of Nostel in that county was under his 
invocation. 

The very slightest attention to the following table will show 
that in Scotland the dedications are cf a far different character to 
those of England. We have arrived in a land which received the 
Gospel, not from Saint Augustine’s Canterbury mission, but from Ire- 
land. All students of ecclesiastical history must know that while the 
faith was one the Celtic Christians kept up a long struggle for certain 
of their old traditional customs. It was many years before the two 
bodies fellintocomplete harmony. The Celtic origin of the Scottish 
Church is testified to by a series of dedications which sound most 
strange to English ears. Here and there a well-known name ap- 
pears, but most of the dedications are purely Irish or Scotch. 
Ordinary books of reference give little information as to these 
Celtic saints. Most of the persons here given have their lives told 
in Bp. Forbes’s Kalendars of Scottish Saints. The Dedication to 
the Nine Maidens occurs three times, twice in Aberdeenshire and 
once in Forfarshire. There may be a few other Scottish examples, 
but out of Scotland we may feel sure that the name does not occur. 
Very little is known regarding these saints. What Bp. Forbes 
tells us is mostly gathered from vague traditions. They were, it is 
said, the nine daughters of St. Donald, who led a recluse life in the 
Glen of Ogilvy in Forfarshire.” 

The modern saints, whose influence had been so great in 
15 Pp, 324, 396. 
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quite recent times, are but scantily represented anywhere, 
There is but one St. Bernard. Saints Dominic, Francis, Anselm, 
Norbert, and Gilbert of Sempringham, are unrepresented. Even the 
great martyr of Canterbury himself only appears in seventeen ex- 
amples, while there are eighty-two churches under the patronage of 
St. Helen the Empress. This requires explanation. The influence 
of the Cistercian and the Norbertine reforms on English feeling 
and English character was immense. It is hardly capable of ex- 
aggeration. The devotion showed to Saint Thomas of Canterbury 
from the time of his martyrdom was of so deep and widespread a char- 
acter that none can believe that the small number of dedications to 
him is an evidence that the regard shown for him has been ex- 
aggerated. All the evidence we have, both British and Continental, 
goes to show that for at least two centuries and a half after his 
canonization (A.D., 1173) his was, with the exception of Saint James 
of Compostella, the most popular shrine north of the Alps, The true 
reason undoubtedly is that the people could not show their devotion 
to the martyr of Canterbury in the way they had done to saints of a 
former time. The years trom the Norman Conquest to the time of 
_ the saint’s death had been periods of great zeal for church building. 
That particular form of devotion had now nearly run its course. 
Churches studded the land, and at the time of St. Thomas's cano- 
nization few more were needed ; so the popular cultus showed itself 
in other ways. Evidence has come down to us that in most of the 
large churches, and in many of the small ones, there was an altar 
to St. Thomas of Canterbury. Saint Helen’s great popularity in Eng- 
land has not as yet been explained. There are wild legends making 
her out to have been a British lady. York and Colchester have 
both laid claim to her, and similar stories connect her with Trier 
in the Rhine Land. There is, we believe, but little doubt that the 
lady to whom the Christian Church owes so much, was born of 
humble parents at Naissus, a town in Moesia."® 
Should a complete list of dedications be formed, of which this is 
but an imperfect beginning, we shall, when we have all the evidence 
before us, be able to trace the successive waves of missionary zeal, 
by aid of which our forefathers were brought within the fold of the 
Church, and may in some instances be enabled to come to a pretty 
certain conclusion as to the time of a church’s original foundation 
by the name of the saint, which notwithstanding all changes, still 
clings to it. 


EDWARD PEACOCK. 


16 Edw. L. Cutts, Colchester, p. 51. 
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Lancashire. 


Kent. 


Northumberland. — 
| Nottinghamshire. 


Lincolnshire. 
Westmoreland. 
York, 
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WITCHCRAFT IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


HE revolt from superstition, which became such a powerful 
motive force in England in the sixteenth century, was some- 
times turned to more useful purposes than the wholesale destruction 
of holy relics and precious works of art, and in some cases even 
tended to preserve them. In the year 1542, the Houses of Parlia- 
ment passed an Act which was meant to stop the invocation of spirits 
for purposes of gain, including the making of images or pictures of 
men, women, children, angels, devils, beasts or fowls, or crowns, 
sceptres, swords, rings, glasses und other things, to be used in such 
invocations; and also forbidding the pulling down of crosses to 
seek treasure supposed to be hidden beneath them. All these 
offences were declared to be, felony without benefit of clergy. Not 
very long after this Act was passed, a young nobleman found 
himself in the Fleet prison, with a prospect of losing his life at the 
hands of the public executioner, for offences against it; and his 
story is a very good illustration of the practises which the legislature 
was attempting to put down. 
Henry Nevill, fifth Earl of Westmoreland, was born in 1525, and 
_ at the age of eleven or twelve had been married to Jane Manners, 
daughter of the Earl of Rutland. The inclinations of the young 
people were probably not consulted. The husband consequently 
neglected his wife and lived a dissipated prodigal life alone in 
London. 

Some eight or ten years, maybe, after his marriage, young Harry 
Nevill was strolling up and down one morning in his garden, think- 
ing over his desperate state of insolvency, when his servant Ninian 
Menvill, a man who had already been convicted of robbery, came up 
and hinted that he thought he knew a way by which his master 
could pay his debts and make his fortune. On being further ques- 
tioned, he said that one of his fellow-servants, Stafford by name, 
could find a man “that could by art make a ring that whosoever 
had the same upon his finger, should win all that he played for.” 
Stafford was immediately summoned. He acknowledged that he 
knew such a man, but feared that in consequence of the recent Act 
he would be loath to try his art, and besides, dissuaded his 
master from attempting anything so dangerous. Menvill, however, 
who perhaps hoped to get the arrears of his wages paid, said there 
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was no danger as long as it was not known, and the man would bo 
well paid. 

This was effectual. Next morning therefore, before Nevill was 
up, Menvill burst into his room and said, “My Lord, I ean tell you 
good news, but you must rise straight, for Stafford hath brought the 
man he promised you, which seemeth to be both wise and wealthy, 
not in a thread-bare coat as commonly these imperfect multipliers 
be, but well apparelled like a cunning man in his craft. Therefore 
rise and make you ready, for such rich men love not to give long 
attendance.” As soon as Nevill had finished a hasty toilet, he sent 
for the visitor, (who very appropriately gave his name as Wisdome), 
and said that he understood that he could make by astronomy a 
ring to ensure the wearer winning at dice. “No,” said Wisdome, 
“such a ring can I make, but it is not wrought by astronomy. And 
yet I can work it two ways, both by a good sprite and an evil, but 
I will work it for you by the holy angels, because it shall be of the 
more virtue, so that you will recompense my pains, for I go about 
no such things but at the request of my dear friends, for my most 
practice is in physic. I daresay such a ring would be worth twoor 
three thousand pounds to you this Christmas; therefore I doubt 
not but you will give me at the least 201. the year during my life for 
my pains.” After some bargaining, the price was fixed at 10/. a year, 
to commence after the death of Nevill’s father, and meantime a pro- 
portion of the winnings; and four marks were given to Wisdome 
to buy necessaries. Ina day or twohecame back. He established 
himself at the house for a month or so, going out every day, and 


only working at the ring between three and four o'clock in the | 


morning, and five and six at night, “ for he said the angels could not 
be spared from their divine service all the day long, therefore they 
must be taken before their matins and after their evensong. 
The.work was finished on Christmas morning, and Wisdome 
appeared in his employer's room with the magic ring, and a patent 
for his annuity, ready to besigned. Trusting to Nevill’s carelessness 
he had drawn it up so that the annuity would commence immedi- 
ately, to which Nevill of course objected. But on Wisdome’s explain- 
ing that he had merely done this as a security in case Nevill died, 
before his father, and would not ask for it till the decease of the 
latter, he signed it. The same day he was going to dine at the house 
of a friend. After dinner dice were produced, and Nevill went home 
at three o’clock with 301. in his purse won from his host and Sir 
Nicholas Poynes. Wisdome was waiting for him, and had 2/. as his 
share of the spoil. The success emboldened him to propose further 
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wonders. He offered for 41. to make Nevill play as well upon the 
lute and virginal as any man in England. This miracle could only 
be wrought on St. Stephen’s day (Dec. 26), and so at six o'clock in 
the morning he came to Nevill’s room. The account of what was 
done there can best be told in Nevill’s own words—“ Then hanged 
he my chamber all with green say, and apparelled himself and me 
in long robes of green taffetaye. Also he made a board of green 
wax with four tapers burning on the same. Then kneeled we down 
before the table, one against the other, he reading upon a book, and 
I with a supplication in my hand, ready to put up to the God 
Orpheus, which he promised should appear to me like a little boy, 
to whom I should desire to grant me that request. And as we were 
thus kneeling, Sir Rauf Bulmer came suddenly into my house, and 
would needs have come into my chamber, so that I was forced to 
cast off my robe and go out to him. And when I had despatched 
him away, I came in again bidding him go forth with our business. 
Then he told me that [ had marred all, for the hour was past, so 
that it could not be done before St. Stephen’s day come again. 
Thus departed he from me.” 

This transparent shuffle perhaps roused Nevill’s suspicions, but 
he was doomed to receive a still ruder shock in the afternoon, for, 
going out to play at dice in the hope of making another twenty or 
thirty pounds, he came home with an empty purse. He immediately 
sent for Wisdome, accused him of having made a fool of him, and in- 
sisted on having his money and patent returned. The conjuror, who 
must have foreseen such an accident, was ready with an excuse. He 
“desired me to pacify myself, for he was sure that if I had lost, it 
was through mine own default, and that I had had to do with some 
woman with the ring on my finger, whereby it had lost his virtue.” 
Wisdome had seen enough of Nevill’s character to warrant him in 
making such a charge. But true or not, it was indignantly denied, 
and he was forced to have recourse to other means to appease the 
anger of his dupe, and hold out hopes of more unlawful gain. He had 
heard, he said, from a blind man who was a Jew born and a practiser 
of the same art, that there was a large sum of money beneath a cross 
in the North country, near a town belonging to Nevill’s father. He 
had at home a sprite ina crystal stone, who could tell him how much 
it was. This excited Nevill’s cupidity, so he let him go, and in the 
morning he returned saying there was 20001. in Portegewes, which 
could be got at an expense of 20 nobles. This money of course was 
given to him. He promised to make the attempt on Twelfth night, 
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and would announce his success to his patron by making a great 
wind blow in his chamber. 

Whether the great wind blew or not, we are not told, but about 
three weeks after, one of the servants who had accompanied the 
conjuror to show him the place, came back and said that the cross 
had been upset and nothing found there, and that Wisdome was 
afraid of getting a beating if he came near his master, who, he said, 
was “so vicious that he could work nothing for him.” The next 
time they met, Nevill told him he would have nothing more to do 
with him as he knew he was a swindler. Wisdome, however, was 
not got rid of so easily, and tried to lead the young lord into a still 
deeper crime by proposing to put his wife and his father out of the 
way for him. This was indignantly refused, and Nevill would have 
handed the tempter over to justice immediately but for his showing 
him that he could not do so without sharing his fate as an 
accomplice. 

Concealment however was useless, and before long the young 
prodigal found himself in the Fleet Prison. It is from his own con- 
fession that these details are derived, which afford so pertinent a 
commentary on the “ Bill agenst Conjuracions and Wichecraftes and 
Sorcery and Enchantments.” 

C. Trick Martin. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE CHURCH PORCH, 
[ante, p. 215.] 


R. ROUND’S question as to business being transacted in the South 
Porch of churches suggests much wider issues. How comes it that 
in the Middle Ages we find secular transactions so often taking place in 
churches? That such things were contrary to the church’s regulations can 
admit of no question ; they do not seem, however, to have run counter to 
the feelings of the people. Myre who wrote in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, thus instructs his readers. That he reproduced much wider 
teaching is quite certain. , 
“For Cryst hym self techeth vs, 
Yat holy chyrche ys hys hows, . 
Yat ys made for no pynge elles, 
But for to praye in, as pe boke telles ; 
Jere pe pepulle schale geder with inne 
To prayen and to wepen for pere synne.” * 
1 Instructions for Parish Priests (E, E. Text Soc.) Il, 340-345, 
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Holding fairs and markets in churchyards was made illegal by 
statute in 1285. The synod of Exeter held two years later forbids games 
and secular business in churchyards.* Yet we still continue to find the 
use of churches and churchyards for secular concerns a very common 
practice. Edward the First received the oaths of the competitors for the 
Scottish Crown in Norham Church. This might be a case of or for the 
sake of giving the act the sanction of religion, but no such motive can be 
alleged for many other instances that may be quoted. In 1326 the tithe- 
corn of Fenham, Fenwick, and Beele was gathered together in the chapel 
at Fenham, and at about the same time, when the monks of Holy Island 
found that their grange would not hold any more, they converted the 
chapel attached to their manse into a temporary tithe-barn.* Law courts 
were held, books sold, and children taught in the porch of St. Peter's 
Church, Sandwich. A manor court called Temple Court, was held in the 
Church of Saint Mary and John the Baptist, Dunwich, on the Feast of All 
Souls. Wool was stored in one of the Churches of Southampton.’ A 
law-suit was settled in St. Peter’s Church, Bristol,® and in 1519 pedlars 
were wont on feast-days to sell their wares in the Church-porch of Ricall, 
Yorkshire.* In 1475 money was paid in St. Giles’ Church, Edinburgh,?° 
and a Treaty was signed in the Church of Ayton two years after this.** 
Give ales were sometimes held in churches, but I do not think it was a 
common practice.1* These are but a few of the examples which have been 
recorded in my notes, and relate to this island only. Continental examples 
might be given without number. Dancing in church seems to have been 
a common pastime and is perhaps yet practised in Spain and South 
America.1* The late Miss Lousia Stuart Costello, in her charming Sum- 
mer Amongst the Bocages, published in 1840, says that dancing in church 
had been discontinued in Brittany within a century of the time at which 
she wrote. It was, it seems, done “in honour of the patron saint,” but 
the bishops not unnaturally discountenanced it. She thought, without 
any ground, as far as I can see, that it was a remnant of Druidical 
worship.** The custom of holding fairs and markets in churches and 
churchyards does not seem to have been put an end to in Germany until 
after the Reformation. } * 





EpwarpD PEacock. 


2 Stat. Winchest., 13, Edw. L., c. vi. 

8 Wilkins, Concilia, ii., 140. 

* Raine, North Durham, pp. 82, 260. 

5 Boys, Hist. Sandwich, p. 365. 

6 Gardner, Dunwich, p. 54. 7 Rogers, Hist. Agriculture, vol. i., p. 32, ii. p. 611. 

8 Fosbroke Smith’s Lives of the Berkeleys, p. 92. 

® Raine, Fabric Rolls of York Minster (Surtees soc.), p. 271. 

0 Acc. of Ld. High Treas, of Scotl., vol. i., p. lix. 

11 Ibid, elviii. 

12 Archeologia, vol. xii., p. 17, 

13 Thiers Traité des Sup., 4th ed., i. 840; E. B. Tylor, Anahuac, pp. 211-212; Mac- 
millan’s Mag., Dec, 1880, p. 151; Robberd’s Mem. of Will. Taylor of Norwich, vol. ii. 
p. 179; Aubrey’s Rem., p. 15; Gomme’s Gent, Mag. Library—Popular Superstitions, p. 
26; Notes and Queries, vii. 8. vol. iii., p. 166. 

4 Vol, i., p. 270. 
1G, L, Maurer, Geschichte der Fronhife, ii. 16D. 
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AGRICULTURE OF NORTHERN PORTUGAL. 


THE farmers in that half of Portugal which reaches from the banks 
of the .River Mondego, in Central Portugal, to the Spanish frontier 
in the North and in the East are for the most part yeomen far- 
mers on something of a copyhold tenure, and they till the little 
estates they own, and pay a nominal rent to a nominal landlord, 
who has practically no proprietary interest in the land, exercises 
no right of interference of any sort, and has no power to evict, save in 
certain well-defined cages of waste. There are other tenures of land, but as 
large estates are few, so lease-hold farms are rare, and in some of the mountain- 
ous parts of the country a modified commercial tenure prevails. Even where 
these varieties of holding exist, the farms are small, and agricultural usage 
geuerally conforms to that of the predominating copyhold tenure. The 
size of farms everywhere varies from 5 acres to 25 or more. In the ex- 
clusively wine-growing districts, different land arrangements exist. 

Water is still drawn up from ponds and wells and rivers by draw-pumps 
worked by oxen, and fashioned on the models of those left by the Moors 
five centuries ago. The tilling of the soil of Portugal is careful and 
plodding, but it is essentially la petite culiwre. Rye is grown on the 
mountains, wheat on the upland plains, and maize in the rich alluvial 
valleys. Gourds and kidney-beans are intermingled with maize in the 
cornfield, and when the ground is ploughed up before the autumn rains, a 
“‘farrago” is sown of rye, barley, and oats, following the practice of ancient 
Italy; or the maize field is sown with common or Italian rye-grass at the 
last hoeing in July or August. In either case these corns or grasses are 
cut green through the winter months to feed the cattle. 

Except in the district where port wine is grown, in the mountainous 
region sixty miles up the river Douro, and in some parts of the 
province of Beira, the vines are grown as creepers and allowed 
to run to nearly their full natural length, either as tall espaliers, or 
on square trellis-work of wood or cane, a man’s height or more from the 
ground ; or else they are trained in the ancient Roman method to poplars 
and other trees, which are pollarded and pruned of their leafy branches to 
let the sun reach the vine-flowers and grape-clusters. 

The grass in the meadows is still cut, painfully, with a tiny steel sickle 
with a saw-edge, and still it is carried to the manger of the ox, up hill and 
down, in bundles on the heads of men and women :—Foreign Office Reports 
(c. 5252 of 1888). ‘s 
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O.p EneiisH Drama, No. 4—George Chapman’s May-Day, a witty 
comedie diuers times acted at the Blacke Fryers. London: 
Printed for John Browne dwelling in Fleetstreete, in Saint 
Dunstones Churchyard, 1611. 


Acti ere employed for women’s parts, iii., 5. 

Angelo, Michael, allusion to, iii., 2. 

Aperner, a tavern attendant "Tecee Murray’s a Dictionary, “ Aproner ;” 
Apern is the obsolete form of Apron, } iii 

Arrerages, arrears [see Murray’s English ionary, “ Arrearage,”] i., 2. 


Backside, the back part of a house [see Murray’s English Dictionary,] iii., 
5 ; iv., 5. 
Baldredash of liquors [see Murray's English Dictionary, ] iii. 5. 
Banquet, descriptive allusion to, iv., 7. 
Bear baiting, allusion to, iii, 1. 
Birlady, an oath, i., 2; ii., 3; v., 2. 
Books, allusion to, iii. = A 
Bracelets, gift of, i., 1. 
Bread, by this bread, an oath, i., 2. ‘ 
Bull, the town, allusion to, iii., 2. 


Cards, playing, descriptive allusion to, i., 2; v., 2. 
Cat, witch turned pod iii., 4. ight ‘ ‘ 
ney sweeper, allusion to, iii., 1, 2;. cry of, iii., 2. 
Claret, allusion to, iii., 5. 
Clothes, names of women’s, ii., 4. 
Coals, you must no at i.e., must not be hot blooded, i., 2. 
Colted, cheated, tricked, ii. 
Cries of aaa an en tee. J T. Smith’s Cries of London,] iii., 2. 
Ouckoe, cupid’s bird, i., 1. 





per personage, i. 1. 
Dae neat ted well oking [see Nares,]i., 1. 
Dialect language used, i., 1 
Dinner, descriptive allusion te, iv., 7. 
Domestic usages, ii., 3 ; see « dinner, ” kitchen,” “ pomatum.” 
Doxie [a af mistress, originally taken from the canting language—Nares,] iv., 


Drinking vessels, descriptive allusion to, iv., 7. 
——_ cries to cattle [cf. Britten’s Old’ Country and Farming Words, 148,] 


, 8. 
Drenkenness described, i. 1, 


Emperor's Head, tavern sign, iii., 1, 2. 
Ensure, for assure, ii., 1. 









sim to play “m benl frog, iii., 1. 
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Funeral, ravens portend, ii,, 2, 


Gambling, i., 2, 

Game at cards, mawe, v., 2. 

Gesta Ro allusion to, iii., 2, 
Gilds, see “ warden.” 


God’s precious, an oath, i., 1, 
Gordian knot [see Davies Supplemental English Glossary, } iii., 4, 
Gossaue, God save, i., 2. 


Inke-hornes and ink-pots, iii., 5 ; iv., 1, 
Inn, customs at, i., 2, 


Jow, a term of reproach, ii,, 4, 
Jump at three, i.e. exactly at three [see Nares,] iv., 6. 


Kitchen utensils, descriptive allusion to, iv., 7, 


Lattice, ale house sign, i., 2. 

Licence, used for allow, i., 1, 

— [a waiter at a tavern, see Davies Supplemental English Glossary.] 
iii. 


London cries, chimney sweepers, iii,, 2, 


Marriage descri 

Maskers, descriptive allusion to, v., 2. 

Masse, by the, an oath, i., 1 ; iv., 7. 

Mawe, a game at cards, [see Nares, Strutt,] v., 2. 
May morning, customs on, i., 1, 

Meskin, by the, an oath, iv., 7. 

Mirror of Magistrates, allusion to, iii., 2. 

Military weapons, descriptive allusion to, iv., 7, 


Napery plats, allusion to [Linnen ; see Nares,] iv., 7. 
Naughty-packe, a term of reproach [still in use in the northern counties], 
iv., 6, 


Oath taking, i., 2. 

Oaths, see ‘‘ Bread,” ‘‘God’s precious,” ‘* Masse,” ‘‘ Mesin,” “’Sblood,” 
‘*’Sfut,” *’Slife,” “*’Slight,” “Sownds.” 

Omens from ravens, ii., 2. 

Ordinary, description of, i., 2. 


Pandor, a term of reproach, iv., 6, 

Parlesse, i., 1. “ 

Pear, a species of called warden, alluded to, i, 2. 

Pen and inke-hornes, iii., 5, 

Pettyfogger, i., 2. 

Pomatum, ii., 2. 

Princock, a young nn Nares, ] i., 1. 

Proverbs, with one trewell daube two waulles, ii., 4; marriage and hanging 
have both one constellation, iii., 4 ; to lead apes in hell, v,, 2, 

Punke, a term of reproach [a prostitute, Nares,] iv., 6, 8, 


Quid for quod, return, i., 1. 
Ravens’ croke, the portents of funerals, ii., 2. 


Sacke, allusion to, iii., 5 ; used with sugar, i:, 1. 
’Sblood, an oath, i., 1, 2; iii., 5; iv., 1. 
Scholar, description of, i., 1. 

Shoemaker’s horn, ii., 2. 

Rigns, tavern, see ‘‘ Emperor's head,” “‘ lattice.” 
*Sfut, an oath, i., 2; iii, 4,5; iv., 1,7; v., 2. 
*Slife, an oath, iii., 2. 
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’Blight, an oath, iil, 5, 


Snudge, i., 1. 
Sownds, an oath, iii., 5; iv., 1, 3. 
Spurblinde affection, written for purblind, iii., 4. 


Tassel of a Gander [Steevens says the tassel or tiercel is the male of the 
gosshawk, see Nares, } ii., 5, 

Tavern signs, see “‘ Emperor's head,” *‘lattice.” 

Tobacco, 1, 1, 





Unoole-carrying spirit, iii., 5, 
Urchin, the hedgehog, i., 1 


Venison, citie, allusion to, iii., 2. 


A ERR 


Warden of a city company, i, 2. 
Whyniard, a sword, or hanger, i., 1. 
Wines, claret, iii, 5 ; sacke, iii., b. 
Witchcraft, allusion ‘to, iii,, 4, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
ART ILLUSTRATIONS OF FOLK-LORE. 


Berore the age of scientific folk-lore when superstitions were noted because 
they were believed in by the people and not because they were wanted by 
the student, it is sometimes the fact that art illustrations of the incidents 
are given. These may be fanciful according to the taste of the artist, or they 
may be crude and wholly devoid of anything like artistic pretensions, but 
in either case, and particularly in the latter, they are curious and sugges- 
tive and I have collected a few examples. If such a collection could be 
extended upon any scale I think many useful notes might be obtained, and 
I also think some lost items of folk-lore might be recovered. I have before 
me a coloured engraving of the Spirit of the Wye, “ drawn by F. P. Steph- 
anoff,” and “ engraved by W. Chevalier,” and I should like to know in what 
book it was originally inserted as an illustration. It is from my grand- 
father’s rather extensivecollection of old engravings so cannot be very modern. 
In this particular instance the artist is responsible for the picture which, per- 
haps, does not represent fairly the popular belief, but still, however fanciful, 
it must have been derived from tradition. In the meantime I am anxious to 
obtain information about river spirits, and among my notes on this subject I 
have nothing about the Spirit of the Wye. Will readers of the Archeological 
Review help me on these two points ; and, I think, the question of folk-lore 
illustrations will turn out to be one of considerable interest, particularly 
bearing in mind what has been done by Miss Harrison in her Myths of the 
Odyssey in Art and Literature. 
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